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Historians of the English language have long been accustomed 
to say that the great mass of Old French (OF) words introduced 
into ME (i. e. before 1500) came from Old Central French 
(OCF), and ‘that the transfer was principally from literary 
sources. The common view is expressed by Greenough and 
Kittredge:! ‘‘Some words were borrowed from Norman French, 
but not enough to color the vocabulary to a perceptible degree. 
.... The two languages lived amicably side by side for about 
two hundred years, neither affecting the other essentially.’’ 
‘Modern English contains thousands of French words... yet 
comparatively few of these are derived from Norman French. 
Wholesale borrowing began about 1300.”’ 

It is true that the New English Dictionary says,’ ‘‘As a rule 
it may be assumed that the original form of every Middle English 
word of French origin was identical with the Anglo-French 
form.’’ Elsewhere, however, the NED explains ‘‘ Anglo-French’’ 
as meaning any OF word or form appearing in the French 
language as written in England during the ME period. That 
Anglo-French and Old Northern French (ONF) are not the same 
is obvious. 

Some years ago Professor Sheldon suggested to me that it 
would be interesting to test this commonly accepted view by com- 
paring two classes of ME words which afford a sound criterion. 
These two classes both originally came into OF from Latin or 


1 Words and their Ways in English Speech, pp. 85, 86. 
2 Introductory Notice, p. xx, footnote. 
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Germanic; originally they began with ca-, which in ONF became 
ca- [ka] or ce- [ke], but in OCF cha-, che-, or chi-. The contin- 
ental distribution of the ONF ca-, ce- forms, as distinguished 
from the OCF cha-, che-, chi- forms is shown in Map 4 of Grober’s 
Grundriss. The ONF territory included Picardy, part of Nor- 


mandy, a bit of Champagne, and a bit of the Ile de France. For- 


this dialect the NED uses the term which I have followed—Old 
Northern French. The area in which this dialect was spoken was 
that from which came most of the army that conquered England, 
as well as most of the immigrants, noble, clerical, and artisan.* 
Until the conquest and annexation of Normandy by Philip Augus- 
tus in 1204, the ONF dialect had every opportunity to affect the 
English vocabulary. That the borrowings were very much more 
numerous than is generally admitted will, I believe, appear from 
the evidence, even though very little of that evidence can be dated 
from documents before 1200. 

So far as the record goes to show, polite or formal literature in 
the English language between 1066 and 1200 was in a state of 
almost total eclipse. From the date of the Battle of Hastings 
until the year 1300, in fact, there is scarcely a trace of polite or 
learned composition in English. The actual condition of the 
language, however, is likely to be obscured by this fact, and as a 
matter of fact, has usually been quite misunderstood. The over- 
whelming mass of the population, composed as it was of illiterate 
agricultural laborers and including at most only a few small 
landed proprietors, continued to speak nothing but English. These 
people could not read or write, could not reward fine poets, and 
could not pay for manuscripts. That is why so little literature in 
the English language was written down and preserved. It was 
therefore not until the wealthier and more cultivated classes ac- 
cepted English as their vernacular language that we find any 
extensive records in that language. Before 1300, consequently, 
the record of OF loan-words is extremely scanty, and naturally 
the citations in the NED from before 1500—based on the prolific 
period after 1300—are predominatingly illustrative of words in- 
troduced, or reintroduced in OCF forms, long after the direct 
ONF political and cultural connection had ceased. It is of 


3 Freeman, E. A., Norman Conquest, Vols. IV and V. 
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the utmost importance to ‘observe, however, that it was only those 
ONF words which had become thoroughly naturalized in spoken 
English that had a chance to survive and be recorded, and there- 
fore to find a place in the NED. Words temporarily or weakly 
introduced into English from OCF had a much better chance to 
get into a written document on account of the strong and con- 
tinuous influence of OCF after 1204. 

The very scantiness of English records dating from the earlier 
period makes all the more significant the persistence of the thor- 
oughly naturalized ONF words which remained to be recorded 
later. It is therefore perfectly legitimate, I believe, to take the 
year 1500 as the final date for my material. ONF forms occurring 
before that year must have been adopted before 1300, perhaps be- 
fore 1204, or they would hardly have been adopted at all. On the 
other hand, if I had taken a later date, the great mass of sixteenth 
century borrowings, which are wholly .from Central French, would 
have thrown the comparison quite out of proportion. I have in- 
tended to show the comparative influence of the two dialects only 
in the earlier period—1066 to 1500. 

It would, however, have been easy to give some later examples 
showing that words in actual use in early ME did not appear in 
book or manuscript until long after their adoption in speech. 
Thus chandelry appears first in 1601. But its shortened form, 
chandry, which must have been preceded by chaudelry, is recorded 
as early as 1478. In the same way many ONF words which must 
have dated from the days of Norman speech in England reach 
the literary records only in the fourteenth, or even the fifteenth 
century. Thus scarf and scarp (two independent forms), repre- 
senting the ONF form of the corresponding OCF écharpe, sud- 
denly appear in English in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Behrens* long ago observed this late appearance of ONF forms 
in ME. Can it be explained except by the popular character of 
the ONF element? Does it not indicate that the ONF words be- 
came familiar to the lower classes of society, and that many words 
which had been adopted into the vulgar speech from the Normans, 
finally appeared in literature only after a long time had elapsed? 

My lists have been compiled from the NED. I have made no 
effort to study further the history or etymology of these forms. 


4 Franzdésische Studien, Vol. 5, p. 205. 
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List I consists of words with ONF forms occurring before 1500, 
together with a few later cases which escaped earlier record. I 
have also included a few doubtful cases for the sake of complete- 
ness, as well as some others where the ONF influence was a rein- 
forcing element to words from Latin already existing in English. 
List II contains OCF cha-, ete. words appearing before 1500. 
List III contains doublets. Many other c- words which on other 
grounds betray themselves as ONF, such as search, cherry, chisel, 
chibol, kernel ‘‘battlement’’, but which do not belong to the ca- 
class, are omitted merely because I have confined my attention to 
words of the one class. 


List I: ONF Worps IN Ka-, Ke-, Ki-, ETC. 


cabbage, ec. 1440, ete. Vb. 1528. (Channel Island word.) 

cable. c. 1205, ete. (The early OF forms were caable, chaable, cheable, 
which seem to point to ONF as the first English source.) 

cablish. 1594, etc. Trees or branches blown down. (Late legal case.) 

cabot. 1611. Miller’s thumb, a fish. (Very late.) 

cachere. ec. 1340. Hunter. 

cacherel. 1325. Beagle. 

caffe. 1535, 1577. (Rare late variant of chafe.) 

caitéff. 1300, ete. (Very common. The pronunciation indicates a con- 
tinued Central French influence.) 

castifty. 1300, ete. (Common.) 

calendar (-er). ¢. 1205, etc. (Shows rather the ONF calender than the 
CF calendier. A case of possible early influence only.) 

calice. 1200, ete. (An OE word replaced from ONF caliz in 12th century. 
Later, 1350, ousted by OCF chalice.) 

callenge. v. 1225, ete.; sb. ec. 1315. (Common early form of challenge.) 

caltrop. 1300, etc. Snare for the feet. 

caumbre. 1440. (Rare variant for chamber.) 

camel. Kamel 1350, ete. camelion 1320. (‘‘The Landisfarne Gloss in the 
10th century adopted the Latin Vulgate as camel, camell, which after 
the 12th century, helped by OF became the only name.’’ Early spellings 
such as kamel, camayle, camaile indicate some ONF reinforcing influ- 
ence.) 

campion, c. 1270, etc. (Common variant of Champion.) 

canceleer. sb. 1599. A hawk’s turn on the wing. (Late but clearly a 
form of CF chanceler.) 

canceler. 1066, etc. (An early form of chancellor. Latin and ONF com- 
bination.) 

cang. 1225, ete. Foolish. (The ultimate derivation is not known. The 
typical oa- and cha- forms appear. Changon, a term of personal insult, 
is found in Godefroy.) 

acangen. c. 1225. To grow foolish. 
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canker. 1225, ete. (1000. cancer from Latin. Reinforced as cauncre. 
kankir, cankyr, etce., from ONF.) 

canon. 1205. (Apparently an adaptation of ONF.) 

canonistre. 1362, ete. 

camonry. 1482. 

cannel. 1300, ete. (Common.) 
cannel-bone. 1369, ete. 

cant, v. 1440, ete. To divide. (Possible case.) 

cantle. 1350, ete. Nook. 

cantel-cape. 1121. 

canvas. 1260. 

capelet. 1731. A horse disease. (Compare carney. The word looks ONF, 
but seems too late.) 

capelet, ‘15th century.’’ (No citation. Form of chaplet.) 

capell. ‘*16th century.’’ (No citation. Rare form of chapel.) 

capitle. 1340, ete. (Once commoner than chapter.) 

capitol. 1375, ete. (Indicates rather ONF capitolie than OCF capitoile.) 

caplain (various spellings). 1100, ete. (Early common form of chaplain. 
ONF probably reinforced the Latin form.) 

capon. 1000, ete. (OE word probably reinforced by ONF.) 

capron. ec. 1460, ete. Hood. 

car, 1382, ete. 

caract. 1377, ete. (Early form of modern character.) 

carbuncle. ce. 1305, ete. (Ca- and cha- were common. ca- later reinforced 
from later Ca-, in CF.) 

carcass, 1299, ete. (Modern French is a refashioning of the word.) 

cardoun. ¢. 1425, Thistle. (Rare form.) 

carited. 1154, ete. (Early and common form.) 

cark. sb. 1300, etc. v. 1300. Load. 

carney. 1678. A horse disease. (Compare capelet. Late; possible case.) 

carpenter. 1325, ete. 

carpentry. ¢. 1377, ete. 

carpet. (1291 Latin). 1345, ete. The Modern French carpette was appar- 
ently reintroduced from English.5 

carriage. 1375, ete. (1200 in Latin form.) 

carrion. 1297, etc. 

carroy. 1330. Transportation. (Rare variant for charroy.) 

carry. 1230, ete. 

carte. 1393, ete. Treatise, map. 

cartre. 1297. Charter. 

carue. 1297 (Latin), caruage, 1593, 1577. carucage. 1577, carucate, 1086 
(Latin). 1432-50. Plough-land. (ONF and med. Latin forms together. 
ONF influence present.) 

case. 1300, ete. 


5 Brill, H., Untergegangene und Veraltete Worte des Franzdsischen im 
Heutigen Englisch, Halle, 1913. 
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castane, kesteyn. 1382, etc. Chestnut. (OE was cistenbeam.) 

caste. 1200. Chastise. (Rare.) 

castellan. 1393, ete. 

castiment. 1300. (Rare for chastiment.) 

castle. 1050, ete. (The OE word for ‘‘village,’’ reintroduced as castle, 
from ONF. The ONF influence changed the gender of castel, ‘‘vil- 
lage,’’ from neuter to masculine in the 12th century.) 

castellet. c. 1320, ¢. 1325. 

catch. c. 1205, ete. Capture. 1250. Chase. 

catchpole. 1050, ete. Taxgatherer. 

cater. ce. 1400, ete. Purchaser. 

acate. 1386. 

acatery. 1377, etc. 

acatour. 1386, etc. Purchaser. 

caterpillar. c. 1440, etc. 

cattle. c. 1275, ete. 

caudle. 1297. A warm drink, especially for the sick. 

cauk. 1377, ete. Tread, copulate like birds. 

cauldron. ¢. 1300, etc. 

causey. ¢c. 1330, ete. 

causeway. c. 1440, etc. 

coddle. 1598, etc. (‘‘Sense and form fit *caudeler. ONF.’’) 

decay. sb. c. 1460, ete.; v. 1494, etc. 

descant. sb. c. 1380, ete. 

keigne. c. 1340. (Rare form for chain.) 

kennel. 13-, ete. 

kennet. 1480, ete. Small hunting dog. 

kennet. 1480, ete. A kind of grey cloth. 

kevel. 1251, ete. Peg. 

kitten. 1377, ete. 

miscarry. (cf. OF meskarier, ‘‘go from right path.’’ Possible case.) 

scaffold. 1349, ete. 

scald. 1225. etc. 

scallion. 13—, ete. A variety of onion. 

scandal. 1225, etc. (Later reinforced from CF form, remade as scandale.) 

scantillon. 1300, ete. Gauge. 

scare. sb. c. 1297, Scorn, derision. 
escape. a 1292, ete. 

scapple. 1399, ete. To dress timber. (Not quoted as ONF, but the 
typical esca- aud escha- forms are found in Old French.) 

soar. 1388, ete. v. 1390, etc. 

scare. sb. ¢. 1297, Scorn, derision. 

scarce. 1290, ete. 

scarcity. 1340, ete. 

scarf. 1555, ete. (Late but convincing.) 

soarp. 1562, etc. Term in heraldry for bar sinister. 
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scatch. 1420, etc. Stilt. (Skate probably from Dutch, from this same 
word.) 

scavage. 1474, etc. 

scavager. 1307, etc. 

scorn. v. c. 1200, ete. 


List II: Worps IN ch-. 

achafe. 1325, ete. 

eshafe, enchafe. 1474, ete. 
acharn. 1400. 
achate. 1230, ete. Agate. 
achate. 1374, etc. Purchase. 
achator. 1386, etc. Purchaser. 
achesoun. 1230, ete. chesoun. 1300, ete. 
achevisaunce. 1430. 
achieve. 1325, etc. ohieve. 1300, ete. 
achtevement. 1475, etc. 
chabot. 1610, Miller’s Thumb, a fish. 
chafe. c. 1325, ete. 
chain. ec. 1300, v. 1393, ete. 
chair. 1300, etc. 
chaisel. 1205, ete. A fine linen cloth. 
chaitiff. 1330, ete. (variant for casttiff’.) 
chalder. 1300, (Latin), 1500. 
chalice. 1300, ete. 
challenge. sb. c. 1315. v. 1300. 
challengeour. 1292, ete. 
challoir. 1475. nonchalloir. 1495. 
chamber. 1225, etc. 
chamberer. 1340, etc. 
chamberlain. 1225, ete. 
chameyl. 1300, ete. (Form of camel.) 
chamfrain. 1465. Frontlet of armed horse. 
champ. sb. c. 1300, ete. 
champaign. 1400, ete. Level country. 
champertor. 1383. 
champerty. c. 1386, ete. Division of power, collusion. 
champestre. 1491. Rural. 
champion. 1225, ete. 
chance. 1297, ete. 
chancel. 1302, ete. 
chancellery. c. 1300, ete. 
chancellor. 1297, etc. 
chance-medley. 1494, etc. Casualty. 
chandelabre. ec. 1430. 
chandelew. 1451. chandlery. 1601, etc. chandry, 1478, ete. 
chandler. 1325. 


‘ 
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chang. 1225. (Form of cang.) 

change. sb. 1225, v. ¢. 1230. 

changer. ¢. 1340, ete. 

channel. 1300, ete. channel-bone. 1577, ete. 
chanon. 1300, ete. (Common form of canon.) 
chanonry. 1482. 

chant. v. 1386. 

chamtress. 1430, ete. 

chantepleure. e. 1374, ete. 

chanter. 1297. enchanter. 1397, ete. Singer. 
chanticleer. 1300, ete. 

chantry. 1340, ete. 

chape. sb. 1395, ete. Metal case. 

chapel. 1225, ete. 

chaperon. ¢c. 1380. chapron. 1460, etc. 
chaplain. ¢. 1300, ete. 

chaple. ¢. 1450. Fierce combat. 

charter. 1250, ete. 

chapon. 14th century. (No citation.) 
chapitle, chapter. 1297, 1340, ete. 

char. sb. 1300, ete. 

charact. 1430, ete. 

charbuncle. c. 1230, ete. (Common.) 
chare. 1422, ete. Flesh. 

charet. 1400, ete. Wagon. 

charge. sb. 1225; v. 1225, ete. (Commoner than cark.) 
chargeable. 1480, ete. 

chargeous. 1382, ete. 

charger. 1305, ete. 

chariot. e. 1325, ete. 

charioteer. c. 1340, ete. 

charitable, 1340, ete. 

charitous. 1340-70, etc. 

charity. 1175, ete. 

charlet. c. 1390, ete. A custard. 

charm. sb. 1300; v. c. 1380, ete. 

charoine. 1225. 

charnel. sb. ce. 1470. Hinge. 

charnel. sb. 1377. House for bodies. 
charpenter. 1548. (Scotch. Variant for carpenter.) 
charrey. ¢. 1300, etc. Transportation. 
charter. 1250, ete. 

chartre. ¢. 1250, 1483. Prison. 

charthouse. 1387. 


chase. sb. 1297, ete. (Form chache meaning both ‘‘catch’’ and ‘‘chase,’’ 


is interesting.) 
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chastelain. c. 1400. ete. 

chaste. adj. 1225. 

chaste. v. 1200, ete. Punish. 
chastise. ec. 1325, ete. 

chastiment. 1225, etc. 

chastity. 1225, ete. 

chasuble. 1300, ete. 

chat. sb. 1400, ete. Catkin. 
chatelet. 1494, 

chattel. 1225, ete. 

chaucepe. 1499. Shoe horn. 
chaud. 138-, ete. Hot. 
chaudmelle. ¢. 1425, ete. Sudden brawl. 
chaudpisse. c. 1440, ete. 

chausses. 1484, ete. Pantaloons. 
chaussure. ce. 1380, ete. 

chawdron. ¢. 1420, ete. Sauce. 
check. sb. e. 1314. 

checkmate. 1346. etc. 

cheer. 1225, ete. 

chemis. 1488. Manorhouse. (Scotch). 
chemise. 1200, then 16th century. 
chenaille. 1340. Rabble. 

chere. 1297, ete. Dear. 

chermat. ec. 1475. 

cherish. ce. 1320, ete. 

cherte. 1225, ete. 

chessmen, ¢. 1314, ete. 

chestene. 1320, ete. chestnut. 1519, etc. 
chevachee. ¢. 1380, ete. Raid. 
chevage. 1292, 1461. Poll money. 
chevalier. 1292, etc. 


chevance. 1393, ete. Success in getting rich, fortune. 


chevausende. 1430. Riding. 
cheveral. 1400, ete. Kid leather. 
chevelure. 1470, ete. 


chevesaile. c. 1400, ete. Coat collar, often richly worked. 


chevetaine. ce. 1275. chieftain. 1325, ete. 
chevisance. 1300, etc. Issue, ete. 
chevise. 1300, etc. Achieve. 

chevron. c. 1300, ete. 

chief. 1297, ete. 

chier. 1375, ete. Loose upper robe. 
chimney. 1330, ete. 

chwalrous. ¢. 1340, ete. 

chwalry. 1297, ete. 
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dechay. 1549. (Rare form of decay.) 
discharge. c. 1330, ete. 

enchance. sb. 1432. 

enchant. ce. 1374, etc. 

enchanter. 1297, etc. 

enchantery. 1297, 1591. 

enchantment. 1297, etc. 

enchantress. c. 1374, etc. 

encharge. 1374, etc. 

encharm. 1480, 1497, 1611. 
encharter. 1483. 

enchase. c. 1380, etc. 

encheason. 1297, etc. 

encheat. 1387, ete. cheat, c. 1375. 
encherish. c. 1480. 

eschape. c. 1340; chafe. 1375; achape. 1205, etc.; chape. ¢. 1325. 
eschar. 1543. Brown or black seab. 
escharbon. 1480. Beetle. 

escheat. 1292, etc. 

escheator. 1292, etc. 

eschay. 1488. 

exchange. v. 1300. sb. c. 1374, ete. 
exchequer. 1292, ete. v. 1297, etc. 
kerchtef. 1300, ete. 

mischance. 1297, etc. 

mischief. 1300, etc.; mischieve. c. 1330; mischievous. c. 1330. 
purchaser. 1303, etc. 

schaffold. 1470, etc. 

schald. 1225, etc. (Variant of scald.) 
schantillon. 1300. 

scharn. 1225, etc. (Also schorn.) 
scharsete. ‘‘14th century.’’ (No example cited.) 


List III: DovusBLets. 


acate. 1386; cater. 1400. achate. 1374. 

acator. 1386. achator. 1386. 

cabot. 1611. chabot. 1610. 

caffe. 1535. chafe. ce. 1325. 

castiff. 1300. chastiff. 1330. (Both common.) 

calice. 1200. chalice. 1300. ch- form ousted the other.) 
callenge. 1225. challenge. c. 1315. (Both common.) 
caumber. 1440. (Rure.) chamber. 1225. 

camel, kamel. 1350. chameyl. 1300. 

campion. c. 1270. champion. 1225. (Both common.) 
canceleer. 1500. chanceleer. 1665. (Both very late). 
canceler. 1066. (Early form, Latin influence.) chancellor. 1297. 
cang. 1205. chang. 1205. 

canon. 1205.  chanon. 1300. 
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canonry. 1482. chanonry. 1482. 
cannel. 1300. channel. 1300. 
cannel-bone. 1300.  channel-bone. 1577. 
capel. 16th century. chapel. 1225. 
capelet. ‘‘15th century.’’ chaplet. 1375. Horse disease. 
caplain. 1100. chaplain. 1300. 
capitle. 1340. chapitle. 1297. (Both common.) 
capon. (Very early.) chapon. 14th century. (Rare.) 
capron. c. 1460.  chaperon. 1380. 
car. 1382. char. 1500. 
caract. 1377.  charact. 1430. 
carbuncle. c. 1305.  charbunele. c. 1230. 
carited. 1154. charity. c. 1175. 
cark. 1300. charge. 1225. 
carpenter. c. 1325. charpenter. 1548. (Scotch; very late.) 
carrion. 1297. charroine. 1225. (Rare.) 
carroy. 1330.  charroy. c. 1300. 
carte. sb. 1393. chart. 1571, ete. (Second introduction of word.) 
cartre. 1297. charter. 1250. (Common.) 
castane. 1382. chesteyne. 1320. (Less common in early days.) 
caste. 1200. chaste. 1200. 
castellan. 1393.  chastellan. 1400. (Rare.) 
castiment. 1300.  chastiment. 1225. 
castellet. ec. 1320.  chastellet. 1494. (Rare.) 
catch. ec. 1205. chase. 1297. 
cattle. ec. 1275. chattel. 1225. 
decay. 1494. dechay. 1549. (Rare and late.) 
keigne. c. 1340. (Rare.) chain. ec. 1300. 
scaffold. 1349.  schaffold, chaflet. 1470. 
scantillon. 1300. (Common.) schantillon. 1300. (Rare.) 
scald. 1225. schald. 1225. (Rare.) 
scape. 1275; escape. 1292.  eschape. c. 1340; chafe. 1375; achape, 1205, 
etc. 
soarcity. 1340.  scharsete. ‘14th century.’’ (Rare. No example.) 
scar. 1388.  eschar. 1543. (Late and rare.) 
scorn. c. 1200. scarn. scharn. 1225. schorn. 


The evidence afforded by the preceding lists is at best frag- 
mentary. No two philologists would agree upon the same words 
as admissible. Some of the ca- words are very late, some owe 
their existence to an assisting Latin influence. In a number of 
cases the ONF can only claim to have reinforced a ca- spelling. 
I have listed for completeness altogether 96 ca- words, as against 
167 cha- words. If merely for the sake of the argument we throw 
out of consideration as late, doubtful, or Latin, the words cablish, 
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cabot, caffe, calendar, calice, camel, canceleer, canceler, canker, 
cant, cape, capelet, capell, capitol, caplain, capon, carney, carue, 
coddle, miscarry, there still remain 76 words of probable ONF 
origin. As against the 167 cha- words, many of which are only 
rare book words, this list is impressive. It must again be remem- 
bered that the popular character of the ONF words, as against 
the literary character of the OCF words, strongly favored the 
latter in written speech, and that the scanty records following 
the Conquest again favored the more frequent recording of cha- 
words before 1500. 

I believe that the lateness of the appearance of great numbers 
of ONF words has led scholars off the track. They have supposed 
that the amply evidenced OCF literary influence was the one im- 
portant consideration. If the class of words which I have studied 
is a sample of the total contribution of French to English, there 
was a powerful current of important words which swelled the 
tide of influence from France upon the English vocabulary. I 
do not believe that the ‘‘two languages lived amicably side by side 
for about two hundred years, neither affecting the other essen- 
tially.’’ 


NOTES ON THE TRAGEDY OF NERO 


By Witrrep P. Mustarp 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The anonymous Tragedie of Nero was printed at London in 
1624, and republished in 1633. It was reprinted, with an intro- 
duction and notes, by A. H. Bullen, in the first volume of his 
Collection of Old English Plays, London, 1882, and by Herbert 
P. Horne, in the eighth volume of the Mermaid Series, London, 
1888. In 1914 a careful study of it was published by F. Ernst 
Schmid, in an appendix to his edition of Thomas May’s Tragedy 
of Julia Agrippina (Bang’s Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren 
Englischen Dramas, vol. 43). 

The historical sources of the play are Tacitus, Dio Cassius, 
Suetonius and Plutarch. But the learned author drew freely upon 
other classical writers as well. A good many of his imitations 
and direct borrowings have been noted by Messrs. Bullen, Horne 
and Schmid, but it may be interesting to point out a few others 
here. 

Act i, se. 1. Petronius’ sentiment: 

Give me a wench that will be easily had, 
Not wooed with cost, and being sent for comes; 
And when I have her folded in mine arms, 
Then Cleopatra she, or Lucrece, is; 
I’l! give her any title, 

is taken from Horace, Sat. i, 2, 119-26: 

parabilem amo venerem facilemque. 

stet pretio neque cunctetur, cum est iussa, venire. 
haec, ubi supposuit dextro corpus mihi laevum, 
Tlia et Egeria est; do nomen quodlibet illi. 


His further comment, at the end of the scene: 


The thigh’s as soft the sheep’s back covereth 
As that with crimson and with gold adorned, 


is perhaps an echo of Horace, Sat. i, 2, 80-82: 
nec magis huic inter niveos viridisque lapillos 
» tenerum est femur, etc. 
His later speech: 
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Chastity, fool! a word not known in courts. 
Well may it lodge in mean and country homes, 
Where poverty and labour keeps them down, 
Short sleeps and hands made hard with Tuscan wool, 
But never comes to great men’s palaces, 
Where ease and riches stirring thoughts beget... 
Will one man serve Poppaea? Nay, thou shalt 
Make her as soon contented with one eye, 
begins like Seneca’s Agamemnon, 79: 
pudorque 
et coniugii sacrata’ fides 
fugiunt aulas; 
but it is mainly based on Juvenal, 6, 287 ff.: 


praestabat castas humilis fortuna Latinas 
quondam, nec vitiis contingi parva sinebant 
tecta labor somnique breves et vellere Tusco 
vexatae duraeque manus, etc., 


and Juvenal, 6, 53-54: 
unus Hiberinae vir sufficit? ocius illud 
extorquebis, ut haec oculo contenta sit uno. 

Act i, se. 3. ‘‘Rich Mycenae,’’ ‘‘Junonian Argos,’’ and ‘‘Cor- 
inth proud of her two seas’’ are mentioned together, as in Horace, 
Od. i, 7, 3-9. Nero explains that he did not visit ‘‘Sparta and 
Athens, the two eyes of Greece’’ (cf. Justin, 5, 8, 4), because 
there was no one in those two cities with whom he cared to 
compete : 

I will not be Ateceleaus nor Solon. 
Who was ‘‘ Aieceleaus,’’ as the Quarto calls him? Was it Agesi- 
laus, the Spartan king? Or should the line be compared with 
Persius, 3, 78: 
non ego curo 
esse quod Arcesilas aerumnosique Solones? 

Act ii, se. 1. Petronius’ account of his Enanthe’s pleasant 

ways: 
Who now will to my burning kisses stoop, 
Now with an easy cruelty deny 


That which she, rather than the asker, would 
Have forced from her, then begins herself, 


is taken from Horace, Od. ii, 12, 25-28: 


cum flagrantia detorquet ad oscula 
cervicem aut facili saevitia negat, 
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quae poscente magis gaudeat eripi, 
interdum rapere occupet. 


Act ii, se. 2. The plight of the honest Cornutus: 
What should I do at court? I cannot lie, 
is the plight of the honest Umbricius, Juvenal, 3, 41-42: 


quid Romae faciam? wmentiri nescio; librum, 
si malus est, nequeo laudare. 
Act ii, se. 3. ‘‘Alemaeon or blind Oedipus.’’ These were two 
of Nero’s réles (Dio Cassius, 63, 9). Seaevinus’ prayer: 
O you home-born 
Gods of our country, Romulus and Vesta, 
That Tuscan Tiber and Rome’s towers defends, 
Forbid not yet at length a happy end 
To former evils; let this hand revenge 
The wronged world; enough we now have suffered. 


is modeled on Virgil, Geor. 1, 498-501: 
di patrii, Indigetes, et Romule Vestaque mater, 
quae Tuscum Tiberim et Romana Palatia servas, 
hune saltem everso iuvenem succurrere saeclo 
ne prohibete. satis iam pridem, etc. 


Act iii, se. 2. Nero’s threat that Vespasian shall sleep the ‘‘iron 
sleep of death’’ recalls the ‘‘ferreus somnus’’ of Aen. 10, 745. 
Act iii, se. 6. Scaevinus’ first speech: 


But that our temples and our houses smoke, . . 
Not Pyrrhus, nor thou, Hannibal, art author; 
Sad Rome is ruined by u Roman hand. 

But if to Nero’s end this only way 

Heaven’s justice hath chosen out, ..... 

We do not then at all complain; our harms 
On this condition please us; let us die. 

And cloy the Parthian with revenge and pity, 


is modeled on Lucan’s Pharsalia, 1, 24-39: 


at nune semirutis pendent quod moenia tectis 
urbibus Italiae, ...... 

non tu, Pyrrhe ferox, nec tantis cladibus auctor 
Poenus erit; nulli penitus descendere ferro 

contigit; alta sedent civilis volnera dextrae. 

quod si non aliam venturo fata Neroni 

invenere viam, ...... ees 

iam nihil, o Superi, querimur; scelera ista nefasque 
hac mercede placent; diros Pharsalia campos 
impleat, et Poeni saturentur sanguine manes. 
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And his later words in the same scene: 


The Gods sure keep it hid from us that live 
How sweet death is, 


may be compared with Lucan, 4, 519-20: 
victurosque dei celant, ut vivere durent, 
felix esse mori. 


Act iv, se. 1. Poppaea’s description of the marriage of Sporus: 


Was not the boy in bride-like garments drest? 
Marriage-books sealed, as ’twere for issue to 

Be had between you? solemn feasts prepared, 

While all the court with ‘‘God give you joy’’ sounds? 


may be compared with Juvenal, 2, 119-20: 


signatae tabulae, dictum ‘‘feliciter,’’ ingens 
cena sedet, 
segmenta et longus habitus et flammea sumit. 
Act iv, se. 2. Piso’s final speech: 
Why should we move desperate and hopeless arms, 
And vainly spill that noble blood that should 
Crystal Euphrates and the Median fields, 
Not Tiber colour? ......... 
‘Yet am I proud you would for me have died; _ 
But live, and keep yourselves for worthier ends. 
from the hopes 
Your own good wishes rather than the thing 
Do make you see, this comfort I receive 
Of death unforced. ....... 
But to be long in talk of dying woul 
Show a relenting and a doubtful mind; 
By this you shall my quiet thoughts intend: 
I blame not earth nor heaven for my end, 


is adapted from Otho’s final speech, Tacitus, Hist. 2, 47: 


hunec animum, hanc virtutem vestram ultra periculis obicere nimis grande 
vitae meae pretium puto. quanto plus spei ostenditis, si vivere placeret, 
tanto pulchrior mors erit. ...an ego tantum Romanae pubis, tot egregios 
exercitus sterni rursus et rei publicae eripi patiar? eat hic mecum animus, 
tamgquam perituri pro me fueritis; sed este superstites. ... plura de extremis 
loqui pars ignaviae est. praecipuum destinationis meae documentum habete, 
quod de nemine queror; nam incusare deos vel homines eius est qui vivere 
velit. 


Act iv, se. 4. Lucan’s lament for Piso: 
The love and dainties of mankind is gone, 
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comes from Suetonius, Titus, 1, ‘‘amor ac deliciae generis hu- 
mani.’’ Scaevinus’ complaint: 

Our private whisperings listen’d after; nay, 

Our thoughts were forced out of us and punisht; 

And had it been in you to have ta’en away 

Our understanding, as you did our speech, 

You would have made us thought this honest too, 
recalls Tacitus, Agricola, 2: ‘‘adempto per inquisitiones etiam 
loquendi audiendique commercio. memoriam quoque ipsam cum 
voce perdidissemus, si tam in nostra potestate esset oblivisci quam 
tacere.’’ And his further complaint: 

His robbing altars, sale of holy things, 

The antique goblets of adored rust 

And sacred gifts of kings and peoples old, 
borrows the language of Juvenal, 13, 147-9: 

eonfer et hos veteris qui tollunt grandia templi 

pocula adorandae robiginis et populorum 

dona vel antiquo positas a rege coronas. 

Act iv, se. 5. Nero’s command, ‘‘Let it (sc. his death) be a 
feeling cne,’’ is borrowed from Suetonius, Caligula, 30, ‘‘ita feri 
ut se mori sentiat.’’ Poppaea’s mention of Otho, ‘‘now (under 
pretext of governing) exiled to Lusitania,’’ is perhaps based on 
Tacitus, Hist. 1.13, ‘‘in provinciam Lusitaniam specie legationis 
seposuit.’’ 

Act iv, se. 6. Seneca’s farewell to his friends: 

Where are your precepts of philosophy, 

Where our prepared resolution 

So many years fore-studied against danger? 

To whom is Nero’s cruelty unknown, 

Or what remain’d after his mother’s blood 

But his instructor’s death? ......... 

But that in Seneca the which you lov’d, 

Which you admir’d, doth and shall still remain, etc., 
follows Tacitus, Annals, 15, 62: 


rogitans ubi praecepta sapientiae, ubi tot per annos meditata ratio 
adversum imminentia? cui enim ignaram fuisse saevitiam Neronis? neque 
aliud superesse post matrem fratremque interfectos quam ut educatoris 
praeceptorisque necem. adiceret, 
with a phrase from Tacitus, Agricola, 46, ‘‘quidquid ex Agricola 
amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est,’’ etc. 
And the reply of one of his friends: 
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If there be any place for ghosts of good men, 
If (as we have been long taught) great men’s souls 

Consume not with their bodies, thou shalt see 

(Looking out from the dwellings of the air) 

True duties to thy memory performed ; 

Not in the outward pomp of funeral, 

But in remembrance of thy deeds and words, 

The oft recalling of thy many virtues, 

borrows freely from the closing chapter of the Agricola: ‘‘Si quis 
piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum corpore 
extinguuntur magnae animae... ut omnia facta dictaque eius 


secum revolvant,’’ ete. 
Act iv, se. 7. Petronius’ words: . 
Each best day of our life at first doth go, 
To them succeeds diseased age and woe; 
Now die your pleasures, and the days you pray 
Your rhymes and loves and jests will take away, 


come from Virgil, Geor. 3, 66: 

optima quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 

prima fugit; subeunt morbi tristisque senectus, 
and perhaps Horace, Ep. ii. 2, 55-57: 

singula de nobis anni praedantur euntes; 

eripuere iocos, venerem, convivia, ludum; 

tendunt extorquere poemata. 
And his raillery of Enanthe’s fear of death: 

What places dost thou fear? 
Th’ ill-favour’d lake they tell thee thou must pass, 
And the black frogs that croak about the brim? 

may be compared with Juvenal, 2, 149-50: 


esse aliquos manes et subterranea regna 
et contum et Stygio ranas in gurgite nigras. 


THE USE OF FORMAL DIALOGUE 
IN NARRATIVE 


By BarTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
University of Iowa 


-From the days when Job sat with his talkative friends and de- 
bated the meaning of his sufferings down to the latest novel 
of the hour, moral and instructive conversation has had its place 
in story-telling. But whereas such conversation is employed to- 
day either to further the characterization or to assist in setting 
the tone of a social group, there were during those years of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries when the novel was finding 
itself, a surprising number of instances where the conversation 
served neither of these purposes. In a sense, instructive conversa- 
tion was an experiment, not wholly successful, but at the same 
time useful to the developing novel. It tended on the one hand 
to break up straight narration by introducing situations involving 
two or more persons in an intellectual relationship; on the other 
hand it developed readily into real conversation which advanced 
characterization and plot. 

For a source, even were there no history of the use of abstract 
conversation in narrative, the formal dialogue and the spirit it 
expresses is sufficient. This type of composition, the antiquity of 
which rivals that of literature itself, was a factor of real import- 
ance in England from 1600 to 1750, and had especial vogue from 
1640 to 1700. Moreover, the popularity of the dialogue is only 
one evidence of what we may term a controversial frame of mind, 
a liking for the opposition of ideas. The solid prose of the period 
is full of questions and answers, objections and answers, first per- 
sonal pronouns; printed versions of trials sold with readiness; 
there was about the prose a dialogical tone adapted alike to dis- 
cussion and to pedagogy. This tendency shows itself in every 
field of thought; in polities, religion, philosophy, and criticism. 
That it found its way into the novel need surprise no one. 

The relation of formal dialogue to narration has, however, 
some history previous to this period. The older chivalric rom- 
ances, it is true, found little time for academic discussions; though 
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Arthur and his knights slew giants and told marvellous tales, 
they lost little sleep over questions of conduct. The Gesta Rom- 
anorum, despite the brevity cf its stories, discloses occasional bits 
of abstract dialogue. In tale XXXVI, for example, one of the 
most compact and impressive of the lot, a king asks a great phil- 
osopher four questions regarding human life: ‘‘What is man?’’ 
‘“What is he like?’’ ‘‘Where is he?’’ and ‘‘With whom is he 
associated?’’ To these the philosopher eloquently replies, that 
man is ‘‘the slave of death, the guest of a day—a traveller hastily 
journeying to a distant land. He resembles a sheet of ice which 
the heat of noon certainly and rapidly dissolves. Man is in a 
state of multifarious war, for he has to contend against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. He is associated with seven troublesome 
companions,—hunger, thirst, heat, cold, weariness, infirmity, and 
death.’’ Fragments of dialogue appear also in LXXXIII and 
XCII. 

That other storehouse of tales, Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, 
furnishes at a later date still further examples. The eleventh 
novel contains a brief conversation between Cyrus and a young 
gentleman on the favorite mediaeval topic—love. The twenty- 
third novel presents ‘‘A pretie disputation of the philosopher 
Phanorinus, to perswade a woman not to put forth her child to 
nursse, but to nourishe it herselfe with her own milke.’’ 

Perhaps the most important development of the device occurred 
in the narratives of Robert Greene. The framed narrative (deriv- 
able of course from Boccaccio and the Heptameron) appears in 
Penelope’s Web (1587), which puts the stories told on three suc- 
cessive nights to no special use beyond amusement. Stories are 
similarly introduced in Greenes Neuer too late (published in two 
parts in 1590) and Alcida Greenes Metamorphosis (1588). In 
Planetomachia (1585)—prefaced by a Latin dialogue between 
Greene and Francis Hand defending astrology—the two stories, 
or ‘‘tragedies,’’ are told by Venus and Saturn respectively to 
prove points in an argument. In Perimedes The Blacke-Smith 
(1588), the blacksmith and his wife talk together for some time 


1 The Continental romances disclose occasional passages approximating for- 
mal dialogue. The Prose Life of Alexander (E.E.T.S. Orig. Series 143, 
pp. 77-88) contains an exchange of letters between Alexander and Dindimus, 
king of the Brahmins, which treats the differences between their races as 
regards theories of life, and customs. 
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on each of three nights, each conversation ending with a story. 
The conversations deal with the generally unprofitable way in 
which many people spend their leisure, the foolishness of gaming, 
and the real nature of good fortune, the tales being introduced 
for illustrative purposes. 

The opposite extreme is reached in Greenes farewell to Folly 
(1587) and Morando, The Tritameron of Love (1584), where the 
stories themselves lead to extended discussions on such topics as: 
whether women are the more moved by wealth or by love; which 
bear the pangs of love the better, men or women.’ 

Greene’s conny-catching pamphlets use dialogue without attempt 
at characterization, but with some relation to incident or plot. 
The Disputation Betweene a Hee Conny-catcher, and a Shee 
Conny-catcher, whether a Theefe or a Whoore, is most hurtfull in 
Cousonage, to the Commonwealth (1592) is misleading as to title, 
for the speeches are largely made up of incidents. A similar plan 
is used in his Vision into which Greene, Gower, and Chaucer are 
introduced as speakers. Chaucer defends the light, humorous, and 
unmoral portions of Greene’s writings, and, to illustrate his point, 
tells a short story of a jealous husband. Gower reprehends such 
an attitude, and in his turn tells a story. Then, when to Chau- 
cer’s disgust, Greene has announced his intentions to follow 
Gower’s soberer advice, Solomon appears to approve his decision.* 

Owing some debt to his predecessors, and yet markedly original 
is Thomas Dekker, author of The Batchelars Banquet (1603). 
Here, suspended in a solution of narrative, are a series of dia- 
logues upon such topies as ‘‘The humour of a young wife new 
married,’’ ‘‘the humour of a woman that marries her inferiour 
by birth,’’ ‘‘the humour of a woman that still desires to be gad- 
ding abroad.’’ In all there is naturalness of speech and much life 
and humor; and yet no characterization beyond the illustration of 


2 For an instance of such a disputation approaching the dramatic see 
Anthony Munday, Zelauto. The Fountaine of Fame. Erected in an Orcharde 
of Amorous Adventures. Containing a Delicate Disputation, gallantly dis- 
coursed betweene two noble gentlemen of Italye. Giwen for a friendly En- 
tertainment to Euphues, at his late arrwal in England—. n.d. 


3 For a closer approach to the dramatic see Greene’s Debate betweene Follie 
and Loue, translated out of French (1584) and Quip for an Upstart Cour- 
tier: or A quaint dispute between Veluet breeches and Cloth-breeches (1592) ; 
this last is continued in Barnabe Rich’s Greene’s Newes both from Heauen 
and Hell (1593). 
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types. In some ways related to the formal character, the book is 
also a sort of novelist’s commonplace book. 

Abstract dialogue occurs but once in the formal romances of 
Greene,* not at all in those of Lodge. Solitary instances only 
are discoverable in Sidney’s Arcadia (1590), and Lord Bacon’s 
New Atlantis (1614-18). Bareclay’s Argenis (1621), however, has 
discussions of the frequent injustice done brave and noble men at 
court, of the justice and desirability of royalty by inheritance, 
and of the influence upon a man’s conduct of belief in astrology. 

Compared, however, with the conversations which occur in 
Nathanael Ingelo’s Bentivolio and Urania (1660), this is child’s 
play. With Ingelo, the whole latter part of the work is devoted 
to a series of disputations concerning religious and moral ques- 
tions. On page 76 a part of a deciamation against Knowledge is 
repeated for our benefit, together with the speech made in reply: 
on page 99 we are entertained by a disputation concerning Tran- 
substantiation ; on page 128 the conversation treats the relation of 
religion to philosophy; a little later two young women discourse 
on the part of Charity in the Divine plan; while Books V and VI 
are chiefly devoted to long disputations regarding the relation of 
happiness to goodness and the reasonableness of belief in the 
Deity. One seriously questions whether the author did not choose 
the form of a romance as a mere vehicle for his ideas. 

Of the materials and style of the romances of Seudery and 
Calprenede it is unnecessary to speak. The fantastic themes of 
their interminable disputations have been effectively satirized by 
Charlotte Lennox in her Female Quixote (1752). The date of 
this satire and the number of translations of these French works — 
must, however, make clear the long continued influence and the 
wide familiarity of writers and readers with abstract conversation 
in narrative. 

Native English works are quite as fond of abstract discussion, 
but show more disposition to introduce topics of a timely nature. 
Edward Pettit’s Visions of the Reformation (1683), after pictur- 
ing Charles I ‘‘with a Crown of Light upon his head,’’ seated by 
the Virgin Mary, concludes with a dialogue upon strictly theo- 
logical topics. Mundus Alter et Idem (1605), an early work by 


4 Mamilia, Vol. II, pp. 40-52, Huth ed. 
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Bishop Joseph Hall, begins with a considerable conversation con- 
cerning the uses of foreign travel. The principles of education, 
philosophy, religion, and romance are debated at length in Nova 
Solyma (1648), the novel brought out in 1902 and for a time 
mistakenly attributed to John Milton. Without question, the 
pointed character of some of the allusions, and the coincidence 
of educational ideas with those uttered in the Tractate on Educa- 
tion lend a certain plausibility to the guess. 

In A Description of a New World called The Blazing World 
(1666) by Margaret (Lucas) Cavendish, Duchess of Neweastle, 
the characters debate whether animal creatures within the seas 
have blood; and hold conferences on logic, chemistry, and medi- 
cine. Speakers named respectively Astrae, Virtue, and Intelli- 
gence appear in Mrs. Manley’s Secret Memoirs of several Persons 
of Quality of Both Sexes from the New Atlantis (1709). Here, 
however, the real purpose is scandal peddling—an aim shared with 
Charles Johnston’s Chrysal: The Adventures of a Guinea (1760-5) 
published a half-century later.® 

Among less known works of this type Howell’s Parley of 
Beasts (1660) is one of the most interesting. Pererius visits the 
region presided over by Morphandra, and peopled with animals 
which were originally men. As a favor to her guest, Morphandra 
agrees to give to them for the time the powers of thought and 
speech, and to restore to human form any whom the visitor can 
bring to request the change. He converses in turn with an otter 
which had been a Dutch skipper; an ass which had been a French 
peasant; an ape which had been an English preacher; a hind, 
a Venetian beauty; a mule, a Spanish doctor of physic; ete. His 
efforts are in every case unsuccessful, the animals all expressing 
their contempt for man, and their satisfaction with their present 
lot. The device, however, permits various digressions. Pererius 
and the ass discuss the evil results of an over-numerous nobility ; 
the ape relates a marvellous dream in which, being carried to 
Hades, he attend. a conference at which Pluto hears reports from 
the Three Furies who have been busy for the past forty years 
in England, stirring up war and insurrection; with the hind the 


5 Johnston gives us, however, (Chap. XIII, Book II) a conversation between 
a poet and a manager concerning the contemporary stage and the laws of 
the drama. 
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visitor holds a long argument on the position and rights of 
women; with the mule he discusses the faults of physicians, and 
the relation of soul and body; the fox discourses on the science 
of government; with the bee there is a long discussion of the 
immortality of the soul. The style is smooth and graceful, and 
there is abundant evidence of Howell’s learning. It is perhaps 
worth pointing out that such a work might have had some part in 
suggesting Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels.® 

Reference should also be made at this point to Samuel Hartlib’s 
Description of the famous Kingdom of Macaria (1641).7 The 
government in this remarkable country is administered by five 
councils or commissions. An inheritance tax provides funds for 
building permanent highways. Unimproved iand is penalized one 
year, doubly penalized the next year, quadruple penalization 
follows, then forfeiture. A proper number of tradesmen is as- 
sured by varying the length of service required from apprentices. 
The steady establishment of new plantations with surplus popula- 
tion and at public cost is provided for. A Bureau of Public 
Health investigates all remedies. The entire development of 
these interesting theories and others equally attractive is by means 
of dialogue between a scholar and a traveller. 

Material of an essentially narrative character is sometimes in- 
cluded in books the titles of which would suggest an entirely 
different character. The third part of Friendly Advice to the 
Gentlemen-Planters of the East and West Indies (1684) by one 
Thomas Tryon consists of ‘‘A Discourse in way of Dialogue be- 
tween an Ethiopian or Negro-Slave, and a Christian that was his 
Master’’ in America. It is a holiday and Sambo has strolled 
into the presence of his master with the plain intention of doing 
good if the opportunity offers. The master imprudently opens 
the conversation and in return receives a lecture which Sambo, 
strong in the knowledge of being the mouthpiece of the author, 
delivers with rare unction. Having led his master to state all the 


6 Howell may fairly be said to have had the dialogue habit. The Thomason 
Catalogue lists four of his tracts: two of a political nature appeared in 
1643, a third in 1653, The Vision: or a dialog between the soul and the 
bodie in 1652. He also published in 1662 a highly interesting and amusing 
guide-book entitled A New English Grammar—a discours or dialog con- 
taining a perambulation of Spain and Portugal. 


7 Harleian Miscellany, Vol. I, p. 580. 
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chief qualities and principles of Christianity, he then applies the 
tests to the master’s own life. The results are not flattering. He 
next proceeds to deduce from these same principles a proper con- 
ception of the rights and capacities of the negro. Quoting scrip- 
tural authorities with an abandon remarkable in one who has so 
recently sought instruction in the fundamentals of the faith, he 
drives home his notions of the rights of man. The conception 
would not now be regarded as revolutionary, and indeed struck 
the master as so reasonable, that he repented and resolved to do 
better. Some of the phrases are remarkable: 

I pray boon Master! What difference has our Creator made between 
you and us? Hath he endued you with any particular Quality or Property 
more than we are furnished with? The Members of our Bodies, the Faculties 
of our Minds, our Senses and all the Furniture of Nature, are equal, and 
the same in us as in you:—As for our Complexion; ’tis the livery of our 
Creator, the property of the Climate and Soil, wherein his good Providence 
disposed us to be born and bred, we made not ourselves Black, nor do you 
make your selves White; wherein have you then anything to brag of 
above us? 


The demand is not for freedom, but for better treatment. De- 
spite manifest absurdities of style, the tract possesses vigor and 


sometimes touches of eloquence. 

In the case of The Club (1711) by James Puckle, dialogue is 
used as framework for a series of ‘‘characters.’’ The father asks 
the son where he was the night before. He son replies, at the 
tavern. He then proceeds to describe each of the characters, and 
the father comments upon them, moralizing and pointing lessons. 
Thus, with the antiquary he insists that we may admire the 
ancients without bowing down to them. Of the Buffoon he says, 
few men can walk the narrow line between wit and buffoonery; 
that the joker usually himself becomes a joke. A critic signifies, 
he says, ‘‘no more than a fault-finder.’’ There is little attempt 
to differentiate the son from the father. The latter merely car- 
ries on the character the son presents. Each ‘‘character’’ closes 
with the words ‘‘Go on’’ from the father. 

The works of John Bunyan vary widely in their employment of 
dialogue. Whereas the Holy War (1682) makes dialogue subord- 
inate to narrative exigencies, The Life and Death of Mr. Badman 
(1680) utilizes many abstract discussions for didactic purposes, 
sometimes fortifying them with stories introduced as illustrations. 


‘ 
‘ 
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Pilgrim’s Progress affords examples of conversation of all kinds. 
Naturally formal dialogue would fall well into Bunyan’s moral 
plan. 

In Henry Brooke’s didactic Fool of Quality (1766) dialogue 
is transformed into a curious filler between chapters. The 
*‘friend’’ and the *‘author’’ talk about toys, ghosts, heroism, the 
activity of the critics. Sometimes the dialogue is used as a prac- 
tical aid to the presentation of the story, or as a sort of chorus, 
commenting on what is happening. 

Probably most amusing among the users of formal dialogue is 
Thomas Amory, author of that ever-delightful work, The Life of 
John Buncle (1756). On one occasion, for example, the hero, 
who has broken a command of the superlative Miss Noel by ex- 
claiming upon her charms, is ordered by her to recommence his 
conversation upon the inspiration of the Scriptures. Strange to 
say, he does so. A few pages later, a similar punishment sets him 
off on a dissertation concerning the confusion of Babel. Appar- 
ently, he took the lesson to heart, for, in later years, despite his 
persistent attachment for the tenderer sex (undimmed despite 
his seven marriages) he seized every convenient opportunity for 
serious conversation. With Mrs. Price he debates for more than 
forty pages as to which is the better evidence of Christianity, the 
prophecies, or the miracles. Similar conferences occur with Azora, 
Miss Harcourt, Bob Berrisfort, and the Doctor. With Miss Spence 
he discusses philosophy, with Ribble chemistry. As a part of one 
of his seven proposals, this time to the matchless Statia, he even 
extols propagation of the species as part of the divine plan. 

Amory’s liking for dialogue is further demonstrated by his 
inclusion in the second volume of his own ‘‘translation of the 
charming mythological picture of Cebes.’’ This he prints for three 
pages in parallel columns with ‘‘A Translation of the Mytholog- 
ical Picture of Cebes: By the Rev. and famous Jeremy Collier.’’ 
Collier’s version is, he points out, the more colloquial—a fact upon 
which Buncle himself comments in a footnote (p. 464) explaining 
these expressions as resulting from Collier’s youthful acquaintance 
with low company. 

The abstract tone which marks the conversations in Rasselas 
is coupled with that tendency to monologue which occasionally 
appeared in those conversations to which the great doctor was a 
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party. When, for instance, we hear Imlae declaiming upon the 
fact that ‘‘in almost all countries the most ancient poets are con- 
sidered the best,’’ we think we know the speaker; and as he adds, 
‘My desire of excellence impelled me to transfer my attention 
to nature and to life. Nature was to be my subject, and men 
to be my auditors: I could never describe what I had not seen; 
I eould not hope to move those with delight or terrour whose 
interest and opinions I did not understand,’’ we know that this 
is not Imlae, but the Great Cham himself. 

From the preceding pages it must be clear that for writers 
with reforms to achieve, principles to establish, or truths to assert, 
the dialogue was not only available and useful, but highly invit- 
ing. 

In the hands of a very few authors there is a tendency to 
employ the devices of the stage. The skits by Sarah Fielding: 
Much Ado: a Dialogue (1744), Fashion: a Dialogue (1746), and 
The Cry: a new Dramatic Fable (1754), are distinetly of this 
class. Less obviously dramatic are the dialogues in the Adven- 
tures of David Simple (1744), and her didactie piece, The Gov- 
erness: or the Little Female Academy (1749). In Mrs. Eliza 
Haywood’s The Invisible Spy (1755), the plan is frankly avowed. 
In Sntroducing the first of her labelled dialogues she says: ‘‘The 
business on which this man came into the room was no way 
pleasing to Varramond; but because I would avoid the trouble- 
some repetition of—said he,—and reply’d he,—and resum’d the 
other, and such like introductions to every speech, I shall present 
all those dialogues which are proper to be communicated to the 
public, in the same manner as in the printed copies of theatrical 
performances.’’ The dialogues smack of the stage in more than 
the form of printing. The briskness of exchange, the introduction 
of the stage Irishman with his brogue and humor, and of a dia- 
logue between Lysetta and a fortune-teller caleulated merely to 
amuse, all seem hardly to belong to the novel. Even when one 
speech appears alone, it is tagged in the dramatic manner, and 
once the author even labels a soliloquy. 

Nor must we forget in this connection Swift’s Polite Conversa- 
tions, which, though written as a satire upon the emptiness and 
triteness of fashionable talk, so pleased his readers that the scenes 
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were several times acted without the slightest feeling that the 
language was anything but worthy of emulation.® 

The small use of formal dialogue made by Defoe and his four 
famous successors is one of the significant marks of their great- 
ness. Defoe in particular deserves credit for abandoning the 
device, not merely because he happened to come first, but because 
he had elsewhere made such extensive use of it. His pioneering 
venture in the field of the periodical, The Review, leans heavily 
on dialogue, especially in the later volumes.® His Religious Court- 
ship (1722) and Family Instructor (1715, 1718, 1727), both tre- 
mendously popular, are written entirely in dialogue. These two 
works, commonly neglected, are important both because of intrin- 
sic merit and because of their combination of characterization with 
abstract dialogue. 

The full title of the first reads, Religious Courtship; Being 
Historical Discourses on the Necessity of Marrying Religious 
Husbands and Wives only. The father, though clearly drawn, is 
surpassed in individuality by the two daughters, who are delicate- 
ly differentiated. The conversations are natural and in character, 
and the situations of the different dialogues interesting. The 
vasiec principle, that a young person should not marry an un- 
religious person, or one of a different religion, is taught ‘‘histor- 
ically,’’ as Defoe calls it, i. e. by a narrative example, rather than 
by precept. Of this method, Defoe says, ‘‘Historical dialogues, 
it must be confessed, have a very taking element in them, and 


8 Other experiments by Swift in this manner were his Dialogue in the 
Castilian Language (1707), wherein he satirizes punning as the vice of the 
vice-regal circle; his Dialogue between A and B (c. 1728) a collection of 
Iricisms; The Consultation of Four Physicians upon a Lord that was dying, 
‘“a new specimen of composition which consists all of Latin words, but by 
allowing for false spelling and running the words into each other, the 
sentences would contain good sense in English’’; and his Trépos (1721) for 
an explanation of which see Scott, The Works of Jonathan Swift, Boston, 
1883, VI, 21.) The History of John Bull (17127), generally credited to 
Arbuthnot, also has a large element of dialogue. 

® No less an authority than Professor Trent in speaking of the Review has 
said that ‘‘Defoe’s chief contribution to journalism at this period—is to 
be found in his abandonment of the dialogue form and of the partisan tone 
of his predecessors and immediate contemporaries.’’ With the last half of 
this statement we need not quarrel, and one may even grant that the 
abandonment of the dialogue form was from many aspects desirable; but 
the assertion that Defoe did abandon dialogue is misleading. The Review 
contained, it is perfectly true, much less dialogue than many of its prede- 
cessors and immediate contemporaries, but it still contained an astonishingly 
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the short story being handed forward in shori periods, and quick 
returns, makes the retaining it in the mind the easier, and the 
impression the more lasting as well as delightful.’’ 

The third part of the Family Instructor is particularly inter- 
esting. The pious apothecary whose family relations are here 
involved, is described at the beginning at some length, and the 
ideal character of his relations with his children particularized. 
The first dialogue, between the father and the eldest son, who 
contemplates a journey to Italy, is easily introduced, and con- 
cluded naturally. The father is unwilling that the boy shall go 
until he has by study fortified himself against such customary 
machinations of the Papists as he outlines in the dialogue. The 
son thinks himself too old for such study, and the father, despite 
his misgivings, is prevailed on to let him go. The boy returns a 
Papist and tries to convert his brothers and sisters. The domestic 
trouble resulting is briefly described, and the occasions for the 
second dialogue suggested. Although it begins with a discussion 
between the second son and his sister as to the desirability of the 
reading of romance, it is soon turned by the father to a discussion 
of the Papacy. 

In the third dialogue, in which we have the older brother and 
a Catholic friend meeting the Protestant brother and sister, a 
spirited battle ensues, in which the characters are well distin- 
guished. The girl, too, speaks like a real girl, not a puppet. Out 
of the continued efforts of the older son grow the concluding dia- 
logues in which the Protestant brother and sister discuss with the 
father the points brought up in the argument.’® 


large amount. It is, moreover, plain that if Defoe determined at first to 
avoid dialogue he must later have changed his mind, for while one encounters 
in the first two volumes only questions and answers, and brief snatches of 
dialogue, he finds in volume three a conversation begun on page 651 and 
carried on in the six following numbers, in volume four perhaps a dozen 
isolated dialogues, and in the first part of volume five half as many more. 
And then on page 147 of volume five begins a dialogue between Defoe and 
a Mad Man which appears in no fewer than thirty-four consecutive numbers 
and is one of the liveliest features of the magazine—clever, witty, delight- 
fully colloquial, and never out of character. Moreover, Defoe’s emphasis 
upon it is shown by the fact that it sometimes begins an issue, often con- 
tains editorial matter, and in af least one case (V No. 50) forms the whole 
body of the issue. Throughout the remaining volumes dialogues occur occa- 
sionally, much as through the earlier ones. 

10 A much less successful attempt at the sort is John Goodwin’s Confer- 
ences between Neighbors (1684-6). 
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Considerable sections of dialogue occur also in Due Prepara- 
tion for the Plague (1722) and in Robinson Crusoe. Certain of 
the novels—Captain Singleton (1720), Colonel Jack (1722), 
Roxana (1724), and Jonathan Wild (1725)—introduced occasional 
passages of conversation in which the speakers were labelled 
drama-fashion. Such bits, however, are always closely related to 
the plot. 

Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and Smollet all eschewed the 
dialogue. Richardson’s free use of the letter as a device furnished 
an easy substitute. Fielding employs the word ‘‘dialogue’’ fre- 
quently in chapter headings, and occasionally introduces topics of 
an abstract nature, but never forgets characterization. Sterne’s 
innuendo and playful witticisms are so delightful to himself as 
well as to his reader that he is loth to resign the stage even to 
his own creatures. Of Smollett nothing need be said except that 
like Francis Coventry, Frances Sheridan, John Moore, Robert 
Paltock, Eaton Barrett, Fanny Burney, Charlotte Smith, and a 
host of others, he had learned to get along without formal dia- 
logue. Nor, let it be added, has formal dialogue any part in the 
novel of terror. 

Thus, its limitations came to be quite as clearly recognized as 
its uses. Just as later dramatists found other forms of exposition 
to ireplace the prologue and the soliloquy, so the more expert 
novelists discovered that conversation very properly might, indeed 
must, advance either plot or characterization. This increasing 
skill, coupled with a growing demand for brevity, has largely 
eliminated formal dialogue. 

Seldom after 1750, and still less frequently after 1800 do we 
encounter it. Hannah More had grown so accustomed to its use 
in the numerous tracts with which she undertook to better the 
condition of the poor that when she came to write Coelebs In 
Search of a Wife (1808) the habit held her. In one chapter her 
characters discuss Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination. In 
subsequent chapters various theological topics are considered in 
turn. Here it was the pedagogical impulse, or if one likes, the 
reforming tendency which accounts for its employment. Mrs. 
Inchbald’s Nature and Art (1796), which atms to throw into op- 
position sophisticated self-deceit and unspoiled frankness, uses the 
same plan. 
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The immensely successful ‘‘Sunday-School books’’ of Mrs. Mary 
Martha Sherwood, notably The History of the Fairchild Family 
(1818, 1842, 1847), Little Henry and his Bearer, Stories on the 
Church Catechism, and The Lady of the Manor (1825-9), illus- 
trate the ease with which a writer, once arrived at a Sanford and 
Merton state of mind, employs a Sanford and Merton type of 
dialogue. 

Even so cultivated a person as Harriet Martineau—for Mrs. 
Sherwood, alas, makes many a grammatical slip—when she comes 
to write her Novels on Political Economy turns to the same device. 
Her settlers in South Africa sit among the ruins of their homes 
and discuss the changing nature of Wealth.21 The characters 
in The Hill and the Valley expound Capital; those in Brooke and 
Brooke Farm, the advantages of the division of labor. 

For such practical minded persons as these, dialogue is obvi- 
ously convenient and useful. But among outright novels, it is 
only in such erude products as Fatherless Fanny, once called the 
work of the luckless Clara Reeve, but now ___like its heroine 
parentless, that it appears to point a moral and adorn a tale. 
Twice, it is true, in the introduction of his novels The Fortunes of 
Nigel (1822), and Peveril of the Peak (1822), does Scott employ 
the device, but wholly transformed in character—personal, self- 
characterizing, sparkling with the wit which is so often hid in 
the pages of his novels themselves. But even in these two instan- 
ces it is relegated to a place quite outside the story. 

And yet the services of the dialogue in encouraging conver- 
sation and characterization are not to be ignored. Its very faults 
and limitations pointed the way to a better art. Like the charac- 
ter, the periodical essay, the narrative sketch, and the romance, 
it contributed its part to the perfecting of the novel. 


11 Life in the Wilds, Chap. III. 


DANTE INTERESTS IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICA 


By Emiuio Goecio 


University of Toronto 


Dante did not begin to acquire any degree of popularity in 
America till about the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Before that time one may say that his name was practically un- 
known to the American people. Yet this should not be a matter 
of great surprise, for one can easily conceive that a poem like the 
Divina Commedia, full of old Italian forms and intricate con- 
structions and containing so many allegorical passages the inter- 
pretation of which still puzzles even the greatest of Italian schol- 
ars themselves, could not possibly have a very wide appeal in a 
foreign country. 

Thomas Jefferson, a pioneer in the study of Italian, was one 
of the first Americans to read the Divine Comedy in the original, 
but he frankly admits that he derived very little enjoyment from 
it and that he much preferred the poems of Metastasio, of Tasso 
and of the minor Italian poets. The same no doubt must have 
been true of everyone else who attempted a similar task. As long 
as there existed no English translation of the Commedia, no great 
interest in Italy’s master poet could be reasonably expected in 
America. To be sure, copies of Boyd’s and Carey’s versions of 
the poem, published in England in 1802 and in 1814 respectively, 
found a place very early in the private libraries of some cultured 
persons of the oldest stock in America, but such works were so 
scarce and so difficult to obtain that the influence exerted by 
them at that time must have been very limited indeed. It was 
only with the appearance in 1822 of an American edition of 
Carey’s translation that a new vogue was given to the genius 
of Dante in this country. However, the promotion and diffusion 
of the study of Dante in America was due not only to the 
publication of this excellent work, but also, and in a very large 


1 ‘*An edition of Carey’s translation reprinted in Boston many years ago,’’ 
writes Margaret Fuller Ossoli in 1842, ‘‘was rapidly sold, and for the last 
20 years all studious youths and maidens have been reading the Inferno.’’ 
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measure, to the personal efforts and accomplishments of George 
Ticknor, the first notable Dantist in this country and the first to 
open to the American college student the books of the great poet. 

Unable to get the proper assistance in reading the Divina 
Commedia at home, Ticknor, upon his arrival in Europe in 1815, 
immediately engaged the services of a notable scholar, Herr 
Balhorn, who successfully guided him in the study of it. 

‘‘Before I left home,’’ he wrote from Germany, ‘‘I had made 
several attempts to read Dante, and found it not only difficult to 
get a copy, but impossible to get help in reading. Balhorn knew 
everything about Dante. He was not fully oceupied but he could 
not be hired. He was too well off to be paid in money. A brother 
of my friend Mr. James Savage had sent me from Hambourg a 
box of fine Havana cigars and I found that Herr Balhorn would 
read and explain Dante to me, and consider some of those fine 
cigars, so rare in Germany, a full compensation, and he continued 
the reading certainly as long as the cigars lasted.’’ 

During his Professorship at Harvard University (1819-1835) 
Ticknor gave a course of lectures on Dante’s life and works, the 
first and for a long time the only course of its kind in America, 
for, with the exception of Bowdoin,? Columbia, and Pennsylvania, 
American institutions of learning did not begin to offer instruction 
in Dante till late in the ’seventies, and many of them not till very 
much later. 

In 1832 Ticknor made a special study of the Divine Comedy, 
his object being, as may be judged by his manuscripts still extant, 
to publish a critical edition, which, however, never appeared. 
Four years later, during his second trip to Europe, he was invited 
to the court of the Prince of Saxony together with Tieck, Pro- 
fessor Forster, Dr. Carus and Count Baudissin to take part in the 
final revision of the prince’s translation of the Inferno, which 
goes to show that his reputation as a Dante scholar was already 
well established not only in his own country but also abroad. 

Ticknor’s activities in Dante, moreover, were not confined with- 
in the walls of Harvard University, but extended far beyond 
them; and he endeavored to create an interest in the Italian 


2 At Bowdoin College Dante was first taught by Longfellow in 1829; at 
Columbia and Pennsylvania by Lorenzo da Ponte in 1830 and 1832 respec- 
tively. 
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poet not only among students but also among his intimate friends 
and acquaintances. With that purpose in view, he often invited 
them to his house to hear some cultured Italian read from the 
Diwina Commedia and discussed with them the most important 
points involved in the passages read. The result was that those 
who attended these meetings would almost invariably follow up 
the discussion with private study and investigations which they 
referred to Ticknor for further suggestions or criticism. Thus 
William Prescott in a long letter to Ticknor gives him his first 
impressions of the Divine Comedy. He enumerates the many 
features of it which seemed most striking to him—the simplicity 
of its style, its unrivalled similes which ‘‘fit like a ring to a 
finger,’’ the simple and familiar allusions taken from the most 
intimate relations of domestic life. He points out the wonderful 
development both of action and of characters in the Inferno, the 
delicious descriptions of natural scenery in the Purgatorio, and 
the incomparable beauties of the Paradiso. 

In an article published in 1831 on the ‘‘Poetry and Romances 
of the Italians,’’ Prescott again dwells at some length on the 
Divina Commedia, in which, as he says, the world saw for the 
first time the genius of modern literature fully displayed and 
the capacities of modern idiom clearly exemplified in its ripe and 
vigorous versification. 

While Ticknor was so enthusiastically carrying on in Cam- 
bridge, teachers of Italian were working elsewhere toward the 
same end with great ardor and gratifying success. In New York 
Lorenzo da Ponte was giving private instruction in Dante to a 
large number of American young men and women, and in Boston 
Margaret Fuller read with her classes in the Aleott School the 
whole 100 cantos of the Divina Commedia with the aid of Flax- 
man’s designs and all the best commentaries. 

Thus by 1831 the interest in Dante already seemed to be so 
general that Prescott in his article above mentioned, purposely 
refrains from discussing Dante’s poem on the ground that he did 
not think it worth while to trouble his readers with a particular 
criticism of so popular a work as the Divina Commedia. 

With Longfellow’s appointment as successor to Ticknor at 
Harvard in 1835 the study of Dante in this country made another 
great stride, for he not only continued faithfully and diligently 
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the work of his predecessor, but by his Dante lectures within and 
outside the University, by his translation of the Divine Comedy, 
by his active participation in the Dante Club and the Dante 
Society, by the steadfast devotion which he professed at all times 
to the immortal poet, he exerted a most powerful influence upon 
all that came into close contact with him; so much so that those 
who belonged to his intimate circle, such as Sumner, Hillard, Ed- 
ward Everett, Thomas Parsons, Washington Greene, Bryant, 
Lowell, Charles Eliot Norton and others, were all in a certain de- 
gree, admirers and students of Dante. 

Charles Sumner, one of Longfellow’s warmest friends, made a 
careful study of the Divina Commedia, going over, as he tells us, 
a tremendous mass of notes and annotations and consulting many 
different editions of the poem. Among the references to Italian 
authors which appear here and there in his works we find a few 
bearing upon Dante. In his ‘‘War System of the Commonwealth 
of Nations,’’ Sumner alludes to the poet’s ardent love of peace, 
and in another oration® he borrows from Dante his famous defini- 
tion of worldly glory. 


Well does the master poet of Italy say 
Naught is the mundane glory, but a breath 

Of wind, that now comes this way and now that, 
And changes name because it changes place. 

George Stillman Hillard, the popular author of two volumes 
of Travels in Italy, more than five thousand copies of which were 
sold in a single year, gives evidence of his knowledge of Dante 
in his Phi Beta Kappa address,‘ in which he emphasized the vast 
significance of the poet’s masterpiece from the standpoint of 
religion, philosophy, and science, and ealled attention to its 
artistic form, the vitality and sublimity of its verse, the grandeur 
and picturesqueness of its distinct and precise scenes. 

Edward Everett, president of Harvard University during Long- 
fellow’s professorship in that institution, left us a poem in which 
he refers to Dante’s exile and inveighs against Florence for hav- 
ing banished from her walls her most illustrious son.° 


3 ‘*Fame and Glory.’’ 

4 ‘The Relation of the Poet to his Age,’’ a discourse delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University on Thursday, August 24, 
1843, by George Stillman Hillard. 

5 This poem was written on the occasion of the author’s visit to the church 
of Santa Croce in Florence in 1818. 
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I feel thy awful presence; lo, thy bust, 
Thy urn, oh Dante, not alas thy dust. 
Florence, that drove thee living from her gate, 
Waits for that dust, in vain, and long shall wait. 
Ravenna! keep thy glorious exile’s trust, 

And teach remorseless factions to be just 

While the poor Cenotaph, which bears his name, 
Proclaims at once his praise, his country’s shame.® 


Reminiscenses from Dante are found in Everett’s orations on 
‘‘Popular Edueation’’” and ‘‘American Literature,’’ in which 
particular stress is laid upon the marvelous power of Dante’s 
mind which is felt indirectly by thousands who have never even 
read a single line of the divine poem. 

Thomas Parsons, one of the well known characters in the 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, committed most of the Commedia to 
memory while walking in the streets of Florence and Ravenna 
through which Dante himself had passed. In 1843 he gave to 
the press his translation of the First Ten Cantos of the Inferno, 
and encouraged by the favorable reception which it received, 
he published in 1865 his Seventeen Cantos of the Inferno, which 
were followed in 1875 by the First Nine Cantos of the Purgatorio. 
Parson’s poem ‘‘On a Bust of Dante’’ is also a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the study of the Italian poet’s life, genius and char- 
acter. 

We may say, therefore, that the period extending from Long- 
fellow’s settlement in Cambridge to the day of his death, was 
doubtless the most significant in the history of Dante in America. 
It marks the time when the whole atmosphere of Cambridge and 
Boston seemed to be saturated with the spirit of the famous poet 
and every one was more or less affected by it. So that in addition 
to the men already mentioned we find that Andrews Norton talked 
over Dante questions with Dr. Parsons and encouraged him in his 


6 ‘*Santa Croce.’’ 


7 Here, as an illustration of how some men struggled and conquered under 
circumstances which were most unfriendly to the improvement of the mind, 
Everett mentions among others Dante, who was banished from the very 
land he had immortalized by his fame. He also refers to him as a prophet 
enlightened by divine truth in an age of superstition, and cites from the 
Dwine Comedy the inscription on the gates of Hell and the beautiful lines 
on the setting day. 
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translation of the Commedia,® and we hear of Dr. Channing read- 
ing bits of Dante and discussing the material sublime with Mar- 
garet Fuller, the same who, feeling that Emerson’s interest in the 
poet had not been sufficiently aroused, proceeded to translate the 
Vita Nuova and sent him a copy that he might read it and become 
more interested.° Julia Ward Howe familiarized herself with 
Dante’s life and in her verses on ‘‘The Price of the Divina Com- 
media’’ gave expression to her heartfelt sympathy for the poet’s 
sufferings and woes; William Cullen Bryant, on the sixth centen- 
ary of Dante’s birth, writes a delightful little poem’? in which 
he accentuates the powerful influence exerted in past centuries 
over the whole human race by the poet ‘‘whose hand brought and 
scattered, as far as sight can reach, the seeds of free and living 
thought on the broad field of modern speech.”’ 

This too was the period of the Dante Club organized for the 
final revision of Longfellow’s translation of the Divine Comedy. 
How great a part was played in it by Lowell and Norton is now 
generally known, but few perhaps are aware of the invaluable 
assistance given to Longfellow by one of its members—George 
Washington Greene, the distinguished author of a number of 
essays on Italian literature and Italian history. A few excerpts 
from the translator’s correspondence with him may therefore be 
of interest here. On April 2, 1863, Longfellow writes: 

“‘If I have not written to you since your departure, you are 
to blame utterly, entirely and tutto quanto. You wound me up 
on Dante, and I have been running on ever since, striking the 
Cantos regularly every day. ...I1 want you to come and pass 
a week or two with me; all the mornings to be devoted to the 
gran padre of Italian song.”’ 

On January 13, 1866, Longfellow asks Greene’s opinion on the 


® ‘‘Among those who encouraged Dr. Parsons to proceed with his transla- 
tion,’’ writes Charles Eliot Norton, ‘‘it is pleasant to recall was my father, 
and almost the earliest of my own associations with Dante are connected 
with the friendly criticism and discussion between him and the young 
translator.’’ 

® “*TIt has never seemed to me,’’ Margaret Fuller wrote to Emerson, ‘‘that 
you entered enough into the genius of the Italian to apprehend the mind 
which has seemed so great to me and a star unlike if not higher than all 
the others in our sky. Else I should have given you the original rather 
than any version of mine.’ 

10 **Dante,’? 


‘ 
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translation of certain obscure phrases in the XI Canto of the 
Paradiso, and on June 5th, of the same year, upon notifying him 
that the last meeting of the Dante Club was to be held on the 
thirteenth of that month, he adds: 

‘‘Before you come, read over the last canto of the Paradise, 
so as to be armed at all points and to speak oracularly from the 
Green Arm Chair.’’ : 

After the Dante Club came the Dante Society, organized (1880) 
as Norton stated, ‘‘for the promotion of Dante studies in America 
and the cherishing of the love and honor of the poet in the lives 
of the few of the better class of students of a generation younger 
than our own.’’ This society was extremely successful, and thanks 
to its initiative the Harvard Library is now in possession of one 
of the largest and best Dante collections in this country. 

The leading spirits of this organization were Longfellow, Low- 
ell, and Norton, whose achievements in Italian are so familiar to 
most people that they need not be discussed here. In passing, 
however, we may mention the fact that during the year 1867 
these eminent scholars held a number of Saturday evening gather- 
ings at which they would go over Norton’s translation of the 
Vita Nuova, which was to appear as a companion volume to 
Longfellow’s Divine Comedy. In an effort to bring within the 
reach of the American public the best works of Dante, Longfellow 
agreed to translate the Divine Comedy; Norton, the Vita Nuova; 
Greene, Dante’s Letters; and Lowell, the Canzoni. Unfortunately 
this plan was not fully carried out. The Letters never appeared, 
and neither did the Canzoni, which were replaced by Lowell’s 
‘Essay on Dante.’’ 

As teachers of Dante both Lowell and Norton proved them- 
selves worthy successors of Ticknor and Longfellow. This was 
particularly true of Norton, whose scholarship in Italian was un- 
questionably far superior to Lowell’s. His one ambition had been 
that of being professor of Dante in the ideal university—and 
when his dream came true he showed that he was indeed well 
fitted for the task. 

read Dante with Mr. Norton,’’ writes Roscoe Thayer, ‘‘ was 
almost an act of worship. There was in his voice something 
wonderfully stirring and wholly incommunicable.... He ex- 
plained fully from every side,—verbal, textual, literary, spiritual, 
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and even when he did not pause to suggest the parallel between 
Dante’s examples and our modern instances, he left no doubt of 
their pertinence to ourselves. Yet with all this there was no hint 
of preaching, no attempt, so common among German expounders, 
to twist Dante’s text to fit a theory. In his interpretation of 
Dante he had one immense advantage which neither Lowell nor 
any other English speaking Dantist has possessed: he had a 
specialist’s knowledge of mediaeval art. So the thirteenth century 
lived for him not merely in its poetry, theology and chronicles, 
but in its painting and statues, in its churches and town-halls, 
in its palaces and dwellings. These arts, needless to say, had then 
an extraordinary representative value which they do not possess 
at all to-day; and only he who knows them intimately can compass 
the whole circle of the experience and the ideals of that world of 
which the Divine Comedy ‘is the supreme expression in lan- 
guage.’’’4 When Norton was made professor emeritus, he still 
continued at his will his Dante class, which marks his incessant 
devotion to his beloved poet. His translation of the Vita Nuova’? 
and the Divina Commedia are standard works which have had 
as yet no equal in clearness and precision of diction. 

Notwithstanding the fact that all the writers mentioned thus 
far are identified with Cambridge or Boston, it should be noted 
that the interest in Dante was by no means confined to these two 
cities. It existed also in other parts of the country, in greater 
or lesser measure, among those who had either received their 
training abroad or had been students at Harvard; and from some 
of them, too, we have fine contributions. 

Hugh Swinton Legaré, for instance, a native of South Carolina, 
who studied in Europe with Ticknor, displayed an uncommon 
familiarity with the works of the Italian poet. In his Essay we 


11 Letters of Charles Eliot Norton, Vol. II, p. 105. 
12 1859. 
13 1891-92. 
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find quotations from the Divina Commedia and allusions to 
Dante’s profound love for Beatrice.’® 

Henry Calvert, a native of Baltimore, who was educated at 
Harvard in Ticknor’s time, in his dissertation on ‘‘ Alfieri and 
Dante’’ touches upon Dante’s life experiences and woes, which he 
defines as ‘‘the soil that fed and ripened his conceptions.’’ He 
also gives us to understand that he read the Commedia in the 
original, so as not to miss the freshness and unworn vigor which 
are there alone in Dante’s Italian, and makes us feel that his 
criticism of the poem is the result of a careful, conscientious and 
critical study. 

Richard Henry Wilde, who spent the greater part of his life 
in Georgia and North Carolina and passed a number of years in 
Italy, wrote a Life of Dante, which however was never published, 
and he was largely responsible for the discovery and restoration 
in the Bargello of a portrait of Dante by Giotto,’* which through 
carelessness or inadvertence had been covered with whitewash.’’ 


14 In ‘‘Lord Byron’s Character and Writings,’’ speaking of the frightful 
views of human destiny as expressed by some of the foremost writers in 
the world, Legaré quotes Dante’s description of his arrival in Hell. 

Quivi sospiri, pianti ed alti guai 

Risonavan per l’aer senza stelle, 

Perch’io al cominciar ne lagrimai, 

Diverse lingue, orribile favelle, 

Parole di dolore, accenti d’ira, 

Voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con elle. 

(Inferno, 22) 

In the same essay he compares Manfred’s woeful words, 

‘“Accursed! What have I to do with length of days, 

They are too long already,’’ 
with the line ‘‘non hanno speranza di morte’’ which suggests a similar 
thought and is used by Dante in depicting the consuming ‘‘ennui’’ of the 
souls in limbo who are shut out from the beatitude of heaven and endure 
no other punishment than the total lack of all interest and enjoyment. 
15 Byron’s love for Miss Chaworth is likened by Legaré to Dante’s ardent 
devotion for Beatrice, whose spirit dwelt in heaven and inspired him with 
holy hopes and aspirations. 

In his ‘‘Roman Literature’’ the author refers to the distant, mysterious, 
and adoring love which inspired Dante’s muse, and compares it with the 
sensuality of the amatory poetry of Catullus. 

16 Whether Wilde or Kirkup was the real discoverer of this portrait is a 
question which is not yet definitely settled. For interesting information on 
the matter see Holbrook, Portraits of Dante. 

u7 ‘“This discovery of a veritable portrait of Dante in the prime of his 
days,’’ says Washington Irving, ‘‘produced throughout Italy some such 
sensation as in England would follow the sudden discovery of a perfectly 
well authenticated likeness of Shakespeare, with a difference in intensity 
proportioned to the superior sensitiveness of the Italians.’’ 
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Brief mention should also be made here of Estelle Anna Lewis 
of Maryland, who in a poem, ‘‘My Study,’’ alludes to Dante’s 
description of the infernal world; to Mrs. Margaret J. Preston of 
Virginia, whose verses on ‘‘Dante’s Exile’’ refer to the poet’s 
undying love for his native Florence and to his constant failure 
in finding on earth the peace and tranquillity which he so eagerly 
longed for; and finally to Mrs. Sarah A. Dorsey of Louisiana, 
who in her ‘‘Recollections of Henry Watkins Allen’’ (1856) 
speaks of the fair Beatrice who guided Dante upward into the 
resplendent regions of everlasting light. 

In summing up, we may say that the cult of Dante, which was 
originally brought to America from England, received its first 
notable impulse from the American reprint of Carey’s translation 
of the Divina Commedia; it was further developed by the united 
and untiring efforts of Ticknor, Longfellow, Lowell, and Norton, 
eminent Dante teachers as well as scholars, who succeeded in 
making of Cambridge and Boston the great centre of Dante 
studies. Then again, through the publication of new editions of 
the Commedia, through the noteworthy contributions by members 
of Longfellow’s circle and others, through the gradual introduc- 
tion of Dante courses in all the leading American colleges and 
universities, this interest became so widespread that by the end 
of the nineteenth century no one could have any claim to culture 
without showing some acquaintance at least with Italy’s foremost 
poet, Dante Alighieri. 
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A WORD-LIST FROM PIONEER IOWA AND AN 
INQUIRY INTO IOWA DIALECT ORIGINS 


By Frank LuTHER Mott 
University of Iowa 


When the Border Ruffians wished to stop Yankee immigration 
into Kansas in 1854, they were hard put to it to devise adequate 
means of determining whether a given immigrant was of Yankee 
origin or not. Cross-examining the ‘‘newcomer’’ on the subject 
was useless, for what mere Border Ruffian could expect to cope 
with Yankee guile? Informed as they were upon the Kansas 
situation, the Yankees did not hesitate to aver that they were 
loyal Missourians, or had come directly from the bluegrass region 
of Kentucky. The Border Ruffians, being good philologists, how- 
ever, were not long in hitting upon a satisfactory test. They 
stationed guards at all the Missouri River crossings, and in- 
structed them ‘to:ask every traveller to utter the single word 
‘‘eow.’’ If anyone said ‘‘keow’’ he was to be turned back. The 
plan worked, and history records the victory of the slavery party 
at the Kansas elections that year.’ 

Such means of determining the geographical origins of men 
have been employed, no doubt, ever since the Gileadites said to 
the Ephraimites, ‘‘say now ‘shibboleth,’ ’’ and they said ‘‘sib- 
boleth.’’? There are no habits more tenacious than speech-habits. 
Today the student of American dialects can go into any homo- 
geneous midwestern community and with very little trouble deter- 
mine ifrom what sections of the United States the early settlers 
of the community came. It follows that it should be possible to 
determine the geographical origins of a people historically re- 
moved from our times by a considerable period through a study 
of dialect words used by their writers. This is the task proposed 
in the present study. 

The task was suggested by a question as to whether Iowa was 


1 Todd, Rev. John, The Early Settlement and Growth of Western Iowa, 
p. 111; Caldwell, J. P., The Rationale of Slang, Overland Monthly, Vol. 4, 
p. 189, Feb. 1870; DeVere, Schele, Americanisms, p. 189. Of course there is 
also a southern variation of the sound [au]. 
2 Judges xii, 6. 
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settled from New England or from the South. John Fiske once 
stated that the movements of population follow the parallels of 
latitude.* If that is true, Iowa’s population should have come 
from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, and northern Penn- 
sylvania. The impression is general that Iowa was settled from 
New England, via New York and Ohio. On the other hand, 
Professor Frank I. Herriott of Drake University, basing his con- 
clusion upon statements of early settlers, a consideration of the 
nativity of pioneer leaders, and census reports of nativity, be- 
lieves that ‘‘Iowa was settled first by the sons of the Old Domin- 
ion, interspersed with the vigor of New England.’’* Here, then, 
is a fair issue, toward the decision of which the student of dia- 
lects may expect to contribute some evidence. 

It should be remarked that there were no definite lines of 
settlement in Iowa. The Missourians on the southern border, the 
Kentuckians along the Mississippi River, and the few colonies of 
Yankees, Kentuckians, Germans, Dutch and Scandinavians in the 
interior afford the only clear-cut and direct speech influences. These 
factors are probably of no more than local importance. Iowa 
speech as a whole is of decidedly mixed ancestry; it is too con- 
fused in origin to map satisfactorily. Even when one determines 
where a certain family came from, one has by no means pigeon- 
holed its speech. It may have dipped into half a dozen sets of 
speech-peculiarities or dialects on its ‘‘pioneering’’ path to the 
permanent Iowa home. We have the case of the Quaker Aaron 
Streets in Newhall’s ‘‘Sketches of Iowa,’’ published in 1841. The 
elder Aaron Street ‘‘emigrated from Salem, N. J., to Salem, Ohio; 
from Ohio father and son came and built up Salem, Ind.;’’ and 
there the elder Street was buried; from Salem, Ind., the younger 
Aaron Street came to Iowa and founded Salem, Iowa.5 Whither 
the progeny of this family continued its western march, deponent 
saith not, but doubtless other Aaron Streets have founded more 


3 Fiske, John, Civil Government in America, p. 81. 
4 Herriott, Frank I., Whence Came the Pioneers of Iowa? Annals of Iowa, 
3rd _ series, Vol. 7, pp. 367 ff., 446 ff. The issue raised by Professor Herriott 
really extends to settlement subsequent to statehood, but I have chosen to 
deal with the first period of Iowa settlement—that from 1833 to 1846. 
After Iowa’s admission into the union as a free state, southern immigration 
fell off greatly, while Northerners poured in by increasing thousands. 

5 Newhall, J. B., ‘‘Sketches of Iowa,’’ page 142, footnote. Monette’s 
Valley of Miss., Vol. 2, p. 562. 
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Salems in far-western states before this. This progressive ‘‘pio- 
neering’? was not uncommon; it was almost the rule. Of the 
twenty-four Woodbury County pioneers studied by Professor 
Garver, nine came directly to Iowa, while fifteen came by way of 
other states, as follows: Seven by way of Illinois, four by way 
of Wisconsin, and one each by way of Massachusetts, Ohio, Ver- 
mont and Montana.* Readers of Hamlin Garland’s Son of the 
Middle Border will recall the successive moves recorded of the 
‘‘pioneering’’ father. 

The immediate problem proposed in this study was to deter- 
mine, from an examination of speech peculiarities in use in Iowa 
before 1846, approximately what proportion of all Iowans of that 
period were of Yankee origin, and what proportion came from the 
South. The method was, first, to form a list of usages belonging 
to the time and place and to the non-literary level. Obviously, 
this must be secured from an examination of guidebooks, news- 
papers, reminiscenses, and the literature of travel, biography, and 
history. The second step, the classification of the dialectal loan- 
words according to their geographical origins, was much more 
difficult. After the publication of the proposed American dialect 
dictionary, it will be possible to do such work with fair complete- 
ness and accuracy, but until then inexactitude and incompleteness 
in the determination of dialect origins cannot be avoided. 

Only two sections were considered in the investigation of speech 
origins—the South, including Missouri; and New England, in- 
cluding New York state, which was settled almost wholly from 
New England.” My chief printed authorities on origins have been 
the lists of dialect words published from year to year in Dialect 
Notes. The various dialect dictionaries are of little help in such 
an investigation. I am indebted for the identification of Southern- 
isms persisting to later times, to Professor George Summey, Jr., 
of North Carolina State College, and Professor Ludwig Lewisohn, 
who was reared im Charlestown, S. C. The identification of 
Yankeeisms was made by Mrs. Sallie Wright Farrar, formerly 


6 Garver, Frank H., Settlement cf Woodbury County, in Iowa Journal of 
History and Politics, Vol. 9, pp. 359-384. 


7 Roberts, E. H., New York, pp. 358-9; Dwight, Timothy, Travels in New 


England and New York, Vol. 4, p. 527; Mathews, Lois, The Expansion of 
New England, pp. 153-169. 
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librarian of the Columbia University Branch of the New York 
Publie Library, and Professor E. N. S. Thompson of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. The former has been acquainted with Vermont and 
New York state words from childhood, and the latter with Con- 
necticut terms. The work of Professors Lewisohn and Thompson 
was largely corroboratory. If any errors have been made in this 
work of identification, they have been on the side of caution. I 
owe thanks to these scholars and many others who have helped me 
in this study. I am especially indebted to Professor George 
Philip Krapp of Columbia University for suggestions and aid. 

The greater part of the pioneer Iowa dialect list remains un- 
classified as to sectional sources. Some of the terms originated in 
the new country, of course, having been called forth by the new 
environment, natural, social, political, and industrial. Such words 
are, for example, those borrowed from the Indians, as Saukies, 
Skinnaway, Chemockeman and Puckachee, in my first vocabulary 
group. Native also are the words referring to the early territorial 
divisions in Iowa, as Old Strip and Half-Breed Tract in Group 2. 
Possibly some of the popular names for prairie flora and fauna 
were new. Words relating to the coming of the immigrant, as 
prairie schooner, to cruise the prairie, jerky, etc., and many terms 
relating to the location and legal status of the claim, the build- 
ing of the cabin, domestic arrangements within the dwelling and 
labor conditions without, were peculiar to the new land; but 
many, also, came from the east. 

The criteria used in the compilation of this list have been, first, 
dialectal, and second, chronological. In making the dialectal tests, 
the term dialect has been defined liberally, according to common 
custom in such studies, but the attempt has been made to avoid 
literary usages on the one hand, and slang and mere mannerisms 
on the other. All sources used are definitely Iowa sources. The 
chronological criteria also require a word of elucidation. The at- 
tempt has been, in general, to include words belonging to the 
period before 1846, and to that end I have used as sources books 
and periodicals bearing dates previous to that year, or describing 
life in Iowa during the period under examination, or using words 
clearly derived from the speech of that period. The apparent 
exceptions to the above rules of classification are: words which, 
although they are still being used in printed history and reminis- 
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cence, have practically dropped out of the spoken language be- 
cause the conditions to which they applied have vanished; and 
words which, though still used, seem peculiarly to belong to this 
study. For example, popular names of the flora aud fauna* of 
the prairie region to which the pioneer had come would seem to 
have a place in such a study as this, especially in view of the very 
intimate relation of the pioneer to the natural phenomena of the 
new country. Various nice questions are involved in the com- 
pilation of such a vocabulary as the one here presented, and the 
compiler cheerfully recognizes the propriety on the part of dialect 
students and all well-informed persons of differing from his judg- 
ment. Perhaps some words appearing here ought rather to be 
included among those which have been reserved till the publica- 
tion of my much more extensive list of rural Iowa dialect terms 
in use since 1846. 

The few words given on the authority of persons instead of 
that of books or periodicals have been contributed by persons 
having a dependable knowledge of the period under study. Most 
of my informants, of course, have their knowledge of the period 
at second-hand, but their contributions have been accepted only 
with great care and are believed to be reliable. 

Certainly no claim for any degree of completeness can be made 
for the following lists. Further consultation of old newspaper 
files would undoubtedly yield many more terms. Additions as 
well as corrections will be cordially welcomed. 


PARTIAL VOCABULARY OF IOWA DIALECT 1833-1846 

(Note.—The sign (+t) before a term indicates that it is in colloquial use 
today with the same meaning as in the period under study. An asterisk 
(*) before a term indicates that the recorder has the term on a personal 
rather than a printed authority. The quotations given have been taken from 
the context of the word, and the reference given for the term serves also 
for the quotation unless a special source is recorded. Authority is given in 
parentheses immediately following each word. Authorities and abbreviations 
for the same follow: 

A—State Historical Society of Iowa, Annals of the State Historical 
Society of Iowa. First Series, 12 vols. 1863-1874. Various publishers. 

2A—Howe, 8. 8., ed., Annals of Iowa. Second Series, 3 vols. 1882-1884. 


Republican Printing Co. 


8 Limitations of space have caused the omission of the lists of flora and 
fauna and other material from this number of the Philological Quarterly. 
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3A—Aldrich, C., and Harlan, E. 8., eds., Annals of Iowa. Third Series. 
1893-. Historical Department of Iowa. 

BB—Brewer-Bonebright, Sarah, Reminiscences of Newcastle, Iowa. 1921. 
Historical Department of Iowa. 

Bo—Garland, Hamlin, Boy Life on the Prairie. 1908. Macmillan. 

D—Wilson, Wm. Duane, Description of Iowa. 1865. Mills & Co. 

E—Todd, Rev. John, Early Settlement and Growth of Western Iowa. 
1906. Historical Department of Iowa. 

F—Burrows, J. M. D., Fifty Years in Iowa. 1888. Glass & Co. 

Fi—Mott, D. C. Fifty Years in Iowa. n. d. Marengo Republican. 

G—Parker, N. Howe. JIowa As It is im 1855. 1855. Keen & Lee. 
(Same as Iowa in 1856. 1856.) 

GC—Keokuk Gate City. 1855. 

Ha—Blanchard, Rufus, Handbook of Iowa. 1867. Blanchard & Cram. 

Hi—Gue, B. F., History of Iowa. 1903. Century Historical Co. 

Ho—lIowa Board of Immigration, ed., Zowa: Home for Immigrants. 1870. 
Mills & Co. 

ICR—Iowa Capitol Reporter, Iowa City Capitol Reporter. (References 
give dates.) 

IHR—State Historical Society, Iowa Historical Record. 6 vols. 1885- 
1902. 

IS—Iowa Standard, Bloomington Pantin) Iowa; Iowa City Standard. 
(References give dates.) 

Ia—Salter, Wm., Iowa 1673-1846. 1905. McClurg. 

JHP—Shambaugh, B. F., ed., Jowa Journal of History and Politics. 1903. 
State Historical Society. 

Jh—Somes, M. P., Notes on the Flora of Johnson County, in Proceedings 
of Iowa Academy of Sciences for 1913. Vol. xx. 1913. State of Iowa. 

Ma—Sabin, Henry and Edwin L., The Making of Iowa. n.d. Flanagan. 

Me—Duffield, George C., Memories of Frontier Iowa. 1906. Bishard 
Bros. 

Mfg—Hyatt, H. 8., Manufacturing and Agricultural Resources of Iowa. 
1870. 

N—Newhall, Jno. B., A Glimpse of Iowa in 1846. W. D. Skillman. 

No—Sargent, George B., Notes on Iowa. 1848. Berford & Co. 

OC—Ottumwa Courier. 1858. 

P—Parish, Jno. C., ed., The Palimpsest. State Historical Society of Iowa. 
1920-. 

Pr—Garland, Hamlin, Prairie Songs. 1893. Stone & Kimball. 

S—Garland, Hamlin, A Son of the Middle Border. 1917. Macmillan. 

Sk—Newhall, John B., Sketches of Iowa. 1841. J. H. Colton. 

U—Williams, Jesse, A Description of U. 8S. Lands in Iowa. 1840, 
J. H. Colton. 

V—Quick, Herbert, Vandemark’s Folly. 1921. Bobbs-Merrill. 

WP—Curtiss, Dan]. S., Western Portraiture. 1852. J. H. Colton. 

UM—Merrick, George Byron, Old Times on the Upper Mississippi. 1909. 
Arthur H. Clark. 
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We—Anon., History of Western Iowa. 1882. Western Publishing Co. 

Paging is given immediately following the abbreviation. When volume 
numbers are necessary, they are given between the abbreviation and the 
page number, and separated from the latter by a point.) 


1. Worps RELATING TO THE INDIANS. 


Buck. (Ia. 251). sb. Young Indidn male. 

Buffalo tent. (Ia.129). sb. A high, pointed Indian tent. Variant: 
*Tepee. 

Chemockeman. (2A1.56). sb. Indian term for white man. Variants: 
Che-moco-man. (A1.53). Pale-face. (Sk. 13). (A literary word?) Skinna- 
way. (Me.12). 

Council house. (Ia.142). sb. Tribal headquarters. 

Kinnikinnick. (No.34). sb. The tobacco blend of the Indians. See 
Hodge, Handbook of the American Indian. 

Lodge. (1a.166). sb. A generic name for Indian dwelling, or family. 

Manito. (A1.37). sb. A supernatural spirit; variously spelled. See 
Hodge; also DeVere’s Americanisms, p. 33. Variants: Great spirit. (Ia. 
251). Great father. (Ia.251). These two may be chiefly literary words. 
Great medicine. (Sk. 199). The term ‘‘medicine’’ is of very great inclusive- 
ness. See reference for word. 

Pukachee. (3A8.309). v. To get out; make one’s self scarce. A word 
found repeatedly, especially in the imperative. Variant: *Vamoose. 

Saukies. (A1.12). sb. pl. The Sacs or Sauks, a tribe of Indians which 
together with the subsidiary tribe, the Foxes, formed the Indian nation most 
important to the early settlers. The form ‘‘Sauk’’ is preferred generally 
by ethnologists, but ‘‘Sac’’ is used by many historians, while both have 


been liberally used in place-names. 
Scuttappo. (A1.53). sb. Liquor. Variants: Fire-water. (N.38). 


Water-that-burns. (N.38). Spirit-water. (Ia. 138). 

Smoke horses. (1a.189). v. To initiate young bucks according to an 
Indian custom. Variant: Whip up. (Ia.190). 

Talk. (1a.78). sb. A conference. 

Touch the goose quill. (Ia.138). v. To sign a treaty. (Literary?) 

Wickeup (Sk.95). sb. ‘‘The lodge of the Sacs and Foxes.’’ From 
Menominee ‘‘wikiop.’’ Variant: *Wicky. The word is also spelled with 
an i or y in place of the e, and sometimes an effort is made to etymologize 
by placing a hyphen between the syllables. Wigwam may come from the 
same root. See ‘‘Notes and Queries’’ 108.9:406. 
2. TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 

Black Hawk Purchase. (Ma.147). sb. The Iowa lands first purchased 
of the Indians by the government. They extended, on the average, fifty 
miles west of the Mississippi River. Variants: The strip. (Ma.147). The 


old strip. (Ma.147). The old purchase. (N.30). 
Bounty lands. (Ia.144). sb. Government lands given veterans of 


Mexican War. 
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Half-breed Tract. (Ia.227). sb. A small tract in what is now Lee 
County, reserved by treaty to Sac and Fox half-breeds. It caused much 
dispute. 

Indemnity Lands. (3A1.630). sb. Small tracts on the Des Moines 
River. See ref. 

Keokuk’s Reserve. (Hi. 87). sb. A small tract on the Iowa River below 
Muscatine, reserved to Chief Keokuk at the end of the Black Hawk War. 

Missours Slope. (D. 74). sb. The western counties of Iowa, drained by 
the Missouri River. Variants: The Slope. (2A2.70). The Back Counties. 
(2A1.54). The latter is recorded by Thornton as common in Massachusetts 
for her western counties as early as 1783, and in Virginia in 1803. 

New Purchase. (Ma.147). sb. The remainder of the lands purchased 
in 1837 from the Indians by the government in Iowa after the Black Hawk 
Purchase. Variant: New Lands. (Ma. 217). 


3. Worps DESCRIBING THE PRAIRIE LANDS. 


(Note.—Few writers have described the prairie without some measure of 
enthusiasm. From the explorer to the latest letter-writing ‘‘new-comer,’’ all 
give evidence of a certain stirring of the imagination, a certain awe. Bryant 
spoke of it in his poem, The Prairies: 


And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. 


James Fenimore Cooper has a fine description of the prairie in his Oak 
Openings; it is one of many. They all use the same comparison to the 
ocean with its billows, and have the same admiration for the prairie flowers. 
The latter is particularly evident in Bishop Quayle’s prose poem, The 
Prairse. One notes these feelings in the reminiscences, spoken and written, 
of the pioneers. See Quick’s Vandemark’s Folly, p. 111. The very pronun- 
ciation of the word prairie, lingering caressingly upon the word, may be 
fancied to convey some onomatopoetic recollection of the rolling ‘‘puh- 
rairah.’’ Relative to this pronunciation see DeVere, p. 100. 

The term prairie, preceded by the indefinite article, was early used to sig- 
nify a limited stretch of prairie land, as in the words of Father Marquette: 
*‘Finally, on the 25th of June, we perceived ... a narrow and somewhat 
beaten path leading to a fine prairie.’? (P3.29). The term came to be 
used in both singular and plural in a more generic sense. Compare the 
titles of Bryant’s poem and Quayle’s essay, supra. 

It should be noted that the features of the prairie landscape were of 
peculiar importance to the settlers as landmarks. A complicated set of 
directions was usually necessary in order to enable one to reach a given 
place through the pathless prairie or barrens. I submit the following in 
evidence: ‘‘Look peart now: Go up the creek bed from the big rock to the 
white clay bluff, up the ridge, around the hollow to the right and between 
the dead ellum pole in the opening north and the hanging jackoak limb I 
broke west of it. The deer is in the May-apples.’’ (Me.21). Dwellers on 
open prairie had even less to go by. A brief list follows:) 


Barren. (Hi.10). sb. ‘‘Hilly land near rivers.’ 

tBottom. (WP.315). sb. ‘‘The name given to a tract of land between 
the channel of a river and high ground.’’ Such a tract is called by the 
name of the stream, as tMississippi Bottom. (Sk.75). Note also Second 
bottom. (A6.21). Somewhat higher ground. 
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Bluffs. (A1.31). sb. pl. ‘‘By the bluffs of the Mississippi we do not 
mean a perpendicular ascent but a gentle rise from the river or bottom 
lands.’’ : 

Buffalo beat. (3A8.520). sb. ‘‘There are found open, cleared spaces 
on the summits of the hills called buffalo-beats because supposed to be 
occasioned by the resort of those animals thither in fly-time.’’—Harris’ 
Ohio, p. 179. 

Deadening. (Me.17). sb. A burnt-over strip to protect buildings and 
stacks from prairie fires. 

Dug-out. (Fi.17). sb. <A deep hole containing water, found in the 
middle prairie sloughs. Variant: Stnk-hole. (Bo.68). 

tLay high. (D. 71). v. To possess elevation; of land. 

tNiggerhead. (Me.38). sb. A large granite stone. This word has half 
a score of meanings in as many different states. It is used for roots, nuts, 
flowers of various kinds, candy, cloth and clouds. See the various lists in 
Dialect Notes. 

Oak opening. (G.147). sb. A treeless prairie or tract in a wooded 
section. 

Point of timber. (BB.3). sb. A wood or group of trees. ‘‘A point of 
timber was a guidepost for miles.’’ 

Tow head. (Bo.97). sb. A clump of trees or bushes or both. 


4. THE COMING OF THE IMMIGRANT. 


Boot. (F.89). sb. The baggage-carrying compartment of a vehicle. 

Cruise the pratrie. (8.447). v. To cross the prairie in wagons. 

Fleet of prairie schooners. (Bo.1). sb. A number of covered wagons 
traveling together. Variant: Wagon train. (IHR6.108). 

Freighter. (Bo.1). sb. A helper in an emigrant train. ‘‘The wagon 
was driven by a hired freighter.’’ 

Jerky. (Ma.222). sb. <A stage without large springs. 

Mud Stage. (¥F.89). sb. A stage without a covered boot, so that baggage 
was mud-covered. 

Pioneer. (Pr.138). v. To emigrate to a frontier. ‘‘I’ll be pioneerin’ 
farther west.’’ 

Prairie schooner. (Bo.1). sb. A large wagon, covered with canvas 
mounted on a frame of upright bows; used by the early emigrants to the 
Middle West previous to the coming of the railroads; drawn by four horses 
or oxen. Variants: tCovered wagon. (Bo.1). Often used of smaller camp 
wagons. *Conestoga wagon. From Conestoga Creek, Lancaster County, Pa., 
where this type of wagon was first commonly used. Whether the terms 
Pennsylvania wagon and Quaker wagon, used farther east, were used also in 
Iowa, I have no evidence. 

Stage. (3A1.338). v. To drive stage. ‘‘He staged awhile.’’ 

5. THE CLAIM. 

Blanket title. (AS8.614). sb. ‘‘—-usually cost a blanket paid to some 

drunken Indian.’’ 
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Claim. (8k.55). sb. Land selected for entry. Variant: Homestead. 
(Ho.58). 

Claim club. (A1.340). sb. An organization of squatters to protect claim 
rights. 

Claim maker. (A1.41). sb. ‘‘A class of men who, no sooner than they 
had sold one claim to a newcomer, would proceed to make another.’’ 

Claim regulators. (A1.945). sb. The enforcers of ‘‘club’’ law, q. v. 

Claim speculator. (A1.46). sb. A dealer in pre-empted lands, to curb 
whose activities the claim clubs were mainly organized. 

Club law. (Ma.158). sb. The regulations adopted by the claim clubs 
to enforce squatters’ rights. Variants; Claim law. (Ma.158). Pro-tem law. 
(8k.54). By-laws. (8k.54). 

*Cordin’ to wood and water. (Me.9). phr. With regard to the location 
of timber and streams. ‘‘They made their claims ’cordin’ to wood and 
water.’’ 

Diggings. (A1.236). sb.pl. The vicinity or neighborhood. In defining 
this word, the limitation to rooms or lodgings is often made by dictionaries 
and dialect glossaries; but it is my observation that the word means rather 
more. Note for example one of the quotations in Thornton: ‘‘He strode 
a right smart chance of a critter that couldn’t be beat in them diggin’s.’’ 
—Knickerbocker Magazine 34:113. Note: ‘‘He had to leave these dig- 
gings.’? —A1.236. ‘‘Send a cargo [of girls] to these diggings.’’—IS., 18 
Dec. 1840. The treatment of the word in DeVere and Bartlett is satisfac- 
tory. It came from mining localities; not, as Thoreau thought, from the 
digging of the tiller of the soil. (Sanborn’s Thoreau, p. 275, 1916 Ed.) 

Enter land. (G.207). v. To file application formally for land. 

Fuli claim. (8k.54). sb. ‘‘—is half a section.’’ 

Hunt country. (V.105). v. To look for a place to settle. 

tImprovements. (G.205). sb.pl. Additions to the value of a claim in 
fulfillment of government claim laws, as breaking, fencing, and erecting 
buildings. 

Land locater. (V.213). sb. A man who made it a business to find the 
location of a given piece of land by finding the government corner stakes. 

Land shark. (A8.517). sb. A man who lent money at usury to settlers 
to buy land. 

Locate a claim. (WP. xi). v. To select land for settling upon. 

Make a claim. (8k.54). v. To secure land from the government. 
Variant: Homestead. (Ho.58). 

Newcomer. (8k.34). sb. The proper term for an immigrant settler. 

tPace off. (Ma.153). v. To measure off by strides; customary in 
locating a claim. 

Pre-emption rights. (Sk.45). sb. The rights to his claim possessed by 
a squatter who had settled there before it was possible to procure a legal 
title thereto. Variants: Claim rights. (Sk.55). Squatters’ rights. (A1. 
262). Settlers’ rights. (A8.126). 

Private entry. (Sk.45). sb. The act of entering upon land personally. 
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Second-hand lands. (G.122). sb.pl. Lands that had changed hands. 

*Squat. v. To take possession of land without securing legal title. 

Squat. (A8.333). sb. The act of squatting. ‘‘He claimed under an 
old squat.’’ 

Squatter. (8k.133). sb. One who squats. 

Squatter’s title. (3A4.187). sb. ‘‘A form of quit-claim deed.’’ 

Stake out. (Ma.153). v. To plant stakes showing the boundaries of a 
claim. ‘‘The claim was paced off and staked out.’’ 

Take up. (3A13.32). v. To secure private ownership of land. 

Township claim committee. (3A2.577). sb. The executive committee cf 
a claim club. 


6. THE CABIN. 


Cat-and-clay chimney. (Ma.153). sb. ‘‘A flue of split sticks and clay.’’ 
Variant: Cat-in-clay chimney. (A7.256). Cat- probably refers to the lay- 
ing of the sticks at right angles (French quatre): Cp. ‘‘wattle-and-daub’’ 
and ‘‘stick-and-dirt’’ reported in Dialect Notes from southeast Missouri, and 
in Thornton from Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Chink. (Ma.153). v. To fill in the interstices of a log wall with small 
sticks, etc. 

Chinkin’. (A1.60). sb. The material used in the process of chinking. 

Claim cabin. (A7.255). sb. The settler’s dwelling house. Usually 
‘fabout fourteen feet square.’’ 

Cleat hinge. (3A4.184). sb. A hinge made by placing thick cleats on 
door and jamb and connecting them by a vertical bolt. 

Daub. (A1.60). v. To smear with mud instead of plaster made from 
lime. ‘‘His cabin was neither chinked nor daubed.’’ 

*Daubin’. sb. The mud plastering on the walls or between the logs 
of a cabin. 

Doubdle-log house. (IHR1.219). sb. A log-cabin of twice the usual width. 
‘*We had a double-log, two-story house.’’ 

Dug-out. (3A2.595). sb. A dwelling dug in the side of a hill, faced 
with logs or sods and roofed with boards or thatch. 

E£ave-pole. (2A1.60). A log laid along the eaves of a log-cabin. ‘‘The 
clapboards butted against the eave-pole and were fastened with weight- 
poles.’’ 

Hewed-log cabin. (A1.243). sb. A log-cabin built of squared logs. 

Log-cabin. (Ma.153). sb. A dwelling house built of logs; the usual 
claim cabin. Variant: *tLog-house. See 3A4.184 for good description. 

Pole ladder. (AS.368). sb. A ladder made of sticks and used in lieu 
of stairs. ‘‘We climbed the pole ladder and slept in the loft.’’ 

Puncheon. (A7.255). sb. A broad piece of timber riven from a log, 
roughly dressed and usually used as flooring by setting the rounded side into 
the ground and leaving the flat side up. 

Boof-knee. (BB.30). sb. A notched log laid on the roof of a log house 
to hold the weight poles in position. 


" 
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Shake. (IHR4.537). sb. <A hand-split shingle long enough to reach from 
the ridgepole to the eaves. Variant: tClapboard. (3A4.184). Pronounced 
without sounding the p. 

Shantee. (Wp.xi). sb. A rough board cabin. From Irish sean-, old; 
-tig, house. Present form is shanty. 

Sod-house. (Hi.389). sb. A dwelling house built of sods, with board 
or thatch roof. 

Sod-stable. (Hi.389). sb. A horse-barn of sods. 

Splint. (3A4.184). sb. A thin piece split from a log. ‘‘They used 
splints for the door.’’ 

“*tThatch roof. sb. Roofing made from slough grass bound to pole rafters 
with grass bands. 

Three-faced camp. (Ma.153). sb. A dwelling which ‘‘consisted of three 
walls seven feet high on three sides.’’ Variants: Half-faced shed. (A7.255). 
Cat-faced shed. (A7.255). 

Weight pole. (3A4.184). sb. A log laid across the shakes of a log-cabin 
to hold them in place. 


7. DOMESTIC ARRANGEMENTS. 


Back-log. (A7.256). sb. A large log ‘‘placed against the wall in the 
fireplace to protect it from the effects of fire,’’ and to hold fire. Variant: 
Back-stick. (Me.51). Note use in Whittier’s Snow Bound. 

Bake pan. (1HR6.109). sb. A small tin oven. ‘‘A substitute for a tin 
oven.’’ 

Bowie knife. (A3.122). sb. A long general-utility knife, named after 
Colonel Bowie of Texas, and usually used for a hunting knife. The ref. 
relates an anecdote in which Judge Grant indignantly denies that he ever 
carried a Bowie knife three feet long, claiming it was ‘‘only two feet long!’’ 

Bread trough. (A10.393). sb. A receptacle in which to knead bread. 

Button light. (BB.30). sb. A lamp made by attaching a wick to a but- 
ton placed in a dish of grease. 

Clock depot. (2A1.57). sb. A clock store. ‘‘He sold Yankee clocks 
and had a clock depot in town.’’ 

Duffle. (3A8.309). sb. A general name for household goods, especially 
in transport. Variants: Plunder. (3A2.609). ‘‘I had more plunder than 
I could haul.’? Traps. (3A2.609). 

Fetta bag. (BB.231). sb. Small bag of asafetida tied around the neck 
to ward off sickness. Variants: Fetta tit. (BB.231). “Fetty bag. 

tFlour barrel. (Me.36). sb. The household storage place for flour. 

Forestick. (Me.23). sb. The log that lies at the front of an open fire. 

Lighter. (Fi.21). sb. ‘‘The mothers kept rolled paper lighters in a 
horn-shaped holder by the stove so the candle or lamp could be lighted with- 
out wasting a match.’’ 

Meal chist. (Me.36). sb. The household storage place for corn-meal. 

Randle. (BB.30). sb. A bar at the top and back of fireplace on which 
hooks were hung. Variant: Back bar. (BB.30). 
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Reddin-comb. (BB.47). sb. ‘‘Children were combed .. . first with the 
reddin comb and then with the fine-tooth.’’ 

Sperm candle. (18., 27 Mch. 1843). sb. Spermaceti or whale-oil candles. 

Steelyards. (A1.177). sb.pl. Scales hung on a metal arm. Pronounced 
with the ee like i in ill and the a similar to a in about; acccut on first 
syllable. The etymology of the word is curiously mixed; see New English 
Dictionary, but also Palmer: The Folk and Their Word-Lore. 

Trammel. (BB.30). sb. A hook for hanging kettles in the fireplace. 

Yankee clock. (2A1.57). sb. The common name for a_house-clock, 
introduced by Yankee peddlers. 


8. BEDS 


Cord bed. (BB.35). sb. A bed the mattress of which was supported by 
cords passed beneath it. Bed cords are advertised in ICR, 10 Dec., 1842. 

*Coverlid. sb. A coverlet, or bedspread. See Tarbell’s Lincoln, Vol. I, 
p. 148. A popular etymology from coverlet, which in turn is said to be a 
popular etymology of a ME. form of Old French covrelit, cover-bed. See 
Palmer, p. 66. In his defense of Yankeeisms, Lowell claims coverlid is near- 
er the French original than the British coverlet. See introduction to 
Second Series of the Biglow Papers. 

One-legged bed. (Ma.154). sb. The typical bedstead of the log-cabin, 
set in a corner and supported by two walls and a post driven into the 
ground. ‘‘Very often two beds had but one leg, if the width of the 
cabin was 12 feet.’’—BB.35. Variants: Prairie bedstead. (A7.257). 
Prairie rascal. (A7.257). 

Pole bedstead. (A8.406). sb. A bedstead made of poles. 

Prairie feathers. (A8.695). sb.pl. Facetious term for prairie hay used 
to stuff mattresses. 

tSoap-stone. (A10.393). sb. A smooth, flat stone used for warming the 
feet in bed. Variant: *tFoot-stone. 

Spoon up. (Me.54). v. To lie very close together in bed, one behind 
the other, knees crooked, in order to conserve the animal heat. ‘‘They 
spooned up three in a bed.’’ Variants: t* Lie spoon-fashton. t*Make a 
fashion spoon. 

tTrundle bed. (3A.567). sb. A small bed, slipped under a larger bed in 
the daytime. 

9. CLOTHES (See also WEAVING group). 


Buffalo cloth. (ICR., Jan. 1842). sb. Rough fabric resembling buffalo 
fur. 

Jaconett. (ICR., 11 Nov. 1840). sb. A cloth made of cotton warp and 
fine wool or silk woof. . 

Slat sunbonnet. (BB.121). sb. A sunbonnet the scoop of which is 
stiffened by means of thin removable wooden strips. 

Cassinet. (I8S., 27 Nov. 1840). sb. A cloth made of cotton warp and 
{fine woo! or silk woof. 

Repellent. (iCR., Jan. 1842). sb. A waterproof cloth. 
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Beaver. (1S., 7 Jan. 1858). sb. A high hat, made of beaver-fur. ‘‘ Just 
doffing our beaver.’’ 

Beaver cloth. (ICR., Jan. 1842). sb. Heavy milled woolen cloth for 
outer garments. Another variety is Beavertine. 

Dicky. (Me.25). sb. A sham shirt-bosom. ‘‘A dicky that hid the 
flannel shirt-front.’’ Variant: Bosom. (ICR., 10 ,Dec. 1842). 

Pilot cloth. (ICR., 1 Jan. 1842). sb. Coarse, stout woolen cloth, gen- 
erally blue. 

Stock. (Me.25). sb. The neckcloth that held up the collar. ‘‘My 
father’s stocks were made of black silk, a square yard cut diagonally making 
two. Hemmed neatly all around, they were then folded, starting with the 
corner, turned in, and worn by placing the middle against the neck in 
front, carrying the ends around to the back, crossing them, and bringing 
them back to the front, where they were tied in a loose knot.’’—Mrs. Celia 
A. M. Currier. ‘‘Satin and bombazine stocks’’ are advertised by Wesley 
Jones & Co. in ICR., Jan. 1842. : 

Wescot. (Me.25). sb. A vest or waistcoat. ‘‘The fawnskin wescot or 
vest.’ 

Top. (Ma.199). sb. A roach of the hair. ‘‘Gov. Lucas’ hair was 
combed back without a part to form a top.’’ 

Hard Times. (ICR., 11 Dee. 1841). sb. A coarse cloth. Compare 
Easy Times. (ICR., 11 Nov. 1841), also a cloth. 


10. Foon. 


Corn dodger. (Ma.155). sb. A cake of bread made from Indian corn- 
meal, mixed with milk or water, and baked. Variants: Dodger. (Ma.155). 
*tCorn-bread. Corn-pone. (Ma.155). Pone. (Ma.155). Journey cake. 
(A8.345). Johnny-cake. (A8.345). Hoe-cake. (Ma.155). Dodger, pone 
and hoe-cake are Southernisms, while journey-cake was the original New 
England word (from its convenience as a ration on a journey) and from 
it Johnny-cake developed by popular etymology. Pone is from an Indian 
word. Hoe-cake was named from the method of its baking on a hoe, 
which was later varied to baking on a board or shingle. The common Iowa 
word is now corn-bread, which is ‘‘ doctored up’’ with buttermilk, ete. Corn 
was very prominent in the pioneer diet, largely taking the place of wheat. 
‘*Perhaps’ the most serious annoyance causing sickness among the people 
was the lack of good, wholesome bread.’’—A8.407. 

tFlapjack. (A8.407). sb. A griddle cake, named from the camp custom 
of tossing it in the air when one side is done and catching it in the griddle 
with the baked side up. Somewhat facetious, now, at least. Variant: 
*tPancake. The common word now. 

Grit. (Me.37). v. To grate something, as corn. ‘‘Some gritted the 
cori, and some jointed it.’’ 

*Grit corn. sb. Grated corn. 

Hog and hominy. (A1.211). phr. <A phrase indicating a low plane of 
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living. ‘‘He made his living from hog and hominy.’’ Variant: *tSow-belly 
and sauer kraut. 

Hog-meat. (Ma.155). sb. Southernism for pork. 

tHominy. (Ma.155). sb. Corn soaked in lye-water to remove hulls; 
prepared by boiling. The Standard Dictionary makes the mistake of in- 
eluding grinding or cracking in its definition; now as then it is hominy 
before it is ground. Perhaps Col. Henry Norwood made a similar error 
in his A Voyage to Virginia (1650): ‘‘—hominy, which is the corn of that 
country beat and boiled to mash.’’—Trent and Wells, Colonial Prose and 
Poetry, Vol. I, p. 29. Variants: Lye hominy. (Ma.155). Hulled corn. 
(JHP8.358). The lye process may or may not have been used in the 
latter for the removal of the hulls. See DeVere, p. 42. 

Hominy block. (A6.324). sb. An instrument for hulling corn. ‘Who 
of the old settlers does not remember Lingle’s mill, one among the first 
to take the place of coffee mills, hominy blocks and other ‘corn crackers’?’’ 

tIndian meal. (Ma.155). sb. Ground Indian corn. 

Johnny-cake board. (A6.324). sb. Board on which Johnny-cakes or hoe- 
cakes were baked. 

Joimt. (Me.37). v. To use a jointer, or plane, as in shredding corn. 
Pronounced so it will rhyme with pint. 

Jointed meal. (Me.37). sb. Corn-meal made by jointing corn. 

Mush. (Me.37). sb. Hasty pudding. If Joel Barlow were alive today, 
he would have to blush not only for the Pennsylvanians but for the whole 
West, for the more convenient and expressive name ‘‘mush’’ has ousted 
the name ‘‘hasty pudding,’’ the significance of which the poet so lovingly 
dwells on. ‘‘J’inted meal made the best of mush.’’ Variant: *tCorn- 
meal mush. 

Mustard greens. (3A1.567). sb. Boiled mustard weeds. 

*tRoasting ears. sb. Indian corn at a stage of growth suitable for food 
when boiled. Latterly applied to sweetcorn, and to Indian corn only in 
telling how mature the corn is; as, ‘‘My corn has got to the roasting-ear 
stage.’’ 

Rye coffee. (3A1.567). sb. A substitute for coffee made from rye, just 
as *‘Yarb tea’’ was made from mints and so distinguished from ‘‘store 
tea.’’ See also 18.,30 Mch. 1843, which speaks of rye coffee in derogation. 

Samp. (A7.259). sb. ‘‘Made by cracking corn in a tanbark mill and 
boiling like rice.’’ From Indian word. 

*tSow-belly. sb. Pork side-meat. 

Wooly-cake. (Me.37). sb. ‘‘Baked, jointed meal made our old wooly- 
cake, or pone, whose surface bristled with the shredded hulls and bits of 
cob—sweet, if scratchy.’’ Variant: *Grit-bread. 


11. Some Lasor TERMS. 


Back-fire. (Hi.391). v. To build a fire to combat a prairie fire. A fire 
was built around house, stable and stacks, and controlled by means of one 
or two plowed furrows. Since it was a small fire it would burn back 
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against the wind until it met the big fire, which, even though it leaped forty 
feet high, would go out in a flash when it came to the deadened zone. 

Brush-heaping. (Me.20). sb. Piling brush from cleared land for burn- 
ing. 

Jerk. (Me.23). sb. Meat cured by heat, usually over a fireplace. ‘‘At 
the end of the process the venison was jerk, and no jerk was bad.’’ A 
product of folk-etymology from Peruvian charqué, dried meat.—Palmer. 

Jerk stick. (Me.37). sb. A stick placed over the fireplace for curing 
meat. ‘‘Hung it on a jerk stick over the fire.’’ 

Join teams. (WP.292). v. To hitch two pairs of horses in a four-horse 
team; a neighborly custom. ‘‘They would join teams to break up prairie.’’ 

Lean-handed. (ICR.,27 May 1843). adj. Lacking sufficient help. ‘‘If a 
man be lean-handed, he can in this way cultivate his farm principally him- 
self.’’ Variant: *tShort-handed. 

Log-heaping. (Me.20). sb. Piling logs from cleared land. This and 
the foregoing were often co-operative tasks done at ‘‘bees.’’ From its co- 
operative nature, this locution has given rise to the political cant term 
given here as a variant. Variant: ‘“*Log-rolling. 

Nigger-off. (V.96). v. To put one log across another at right angles 
and burn them in two at the cross, after which the four parts could be 
rolled together and burned more easily. ‘‘Men have cut the trees, niggered 
off the logs, grubbed out the stumps.’’ 

Open a farm. (F.32). v. To improve raw land. ‘‘He had been work- 
ing hard to open a farm.’’ 

Oz-tromping. (BB.55). sb. Threshing grain by systematic trampling 
of oxen. 

Pestle corn. (Ma.156). v. To grind it in a mortar with a pestle, or blunt 
grinding instrument. 

Sugar-bush. (BB.61). sb. An orchard of sap-yielding maple trees. 

Sugar off. (BB.61). v. To boil down the maple sap. 

Talk Spanish. (P.208). v. A euphemism for swearing. This is not 
strictly a labor term, but it is intimately connected with the business of 
driving oxen. 

Whipsawing. (Me.32). sb. The process of ‘‘sawing logs for a cabin 
with one man above and one man in a pit beneath.’’ The element of 
contest in this process probably gives rise to the cant terms used variously 
in politics and sport, but based on the idea of getting the better of an 
opponent. Variant: *Pit-sawing. 


12. IMPLEMENTS AND TOOLS. 


A-harrow. (Fi.11). sb. A harrow named from its shape. 

Bow. (A1.42). sb. Part of yoke used in harnessing oxen. 

Break plow. (Fi.10) sb. <A specially-made plow for breaking the 
tough prairie sod. ‘‘Three yoke of oxen would be hitched to a big twenty- 
inch break-plow.’’ Variants: Breaking plow. (3A5.451). Pratrie plow. 
(Ma.155). 
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Breaking-plow brigade. (3A5.451). sb. A group of men operating 
breaking-plows. 

Froe. (3A4.183). sb. A cleaving tool with blade at right angles to 
the handle. With the handle pointing up the sharp edge of the blade was 
the lower one; the upper edge was broad so it could be pounded with a 
mallet. ‘‘With the froe they split clapboards for the roof and large 
splints for the door.’’ Variant (in spelling only): Frow. (A1.346). 

*Grain cradle. sb. An implement for mowing and gathering grain by 
hand. Variant. *Cradle. 

Jointer. (Me.31). sb. A plane. ‘‘Father brought with him an axe, a 
frow, an auger, a plane, known as a j’inter, and a broad-axe. Nearly ev- 
ery settler brought the same.’’ 

Jumper. (Sk.27). sb. A sled in which shaft and runners are continuous. 
‘*Young lovers rig out a jumper and hie away.’’ 

tLay. (3A5.451). sb. The blade of a plow. Variants: Share. (Bo.10). 
Shear. (3A5.451). Shire. (Hi.389). 

Tizard. (A1.297). sb. ‘‘A log-sled, denominated by the squatters, a 
lizard.’’ Made in the form of a V with four or five cross-pieces. Variant: 
Log-sled. (A1.297). 

Log-chain. (3A4.183). sb. A heavy chain used in handling logs. ‘‘The 
average immigrant family brought a plow, log-chain, shovel, axe, froe, and 
an inch auger.’’ 

*Mole ditcher. sb. An implement which tunnelled a _ horizontal hole 
about three inches in diameter and thirty inches below the surface of 
swampy land. It was drawn by a rope wound about a capstan, operated 
by horse-power. 

Over-jets. (Me.2). sb. An extension over the wheels of a wagon. 
(Popular etymology from over-jut?) ‘‘This wagon [a prairie schooner] had 
a ibed with over-jets above the wheels.’’ 

Plunge one-hand corn planter. (Fi.11). sb. An early type of hand corn- 
planter. 

*Prairie renovator. sb. A harrow with strong teeth to separate tangled 
vegetation and loosen roots. 

Spade hand corn-planter. (Fi.11). sb. An early type of hand corn- 
planter. 

Rope-walk. (3A6.452). sb. A long shed or alley for making rope. 

Scraping horse. (BB.86). sb. A rack for scraping hides. It consisted 
of ‘‘a piece of puncheon. . . one end raised about three feet high by legs 
while the other end rested on the ground.’’ Illustrated in BB. 

13. WEAVING TERMS. 

Break flax. (3A6.451). v. To render flax pliable. 

Bout. (BB.193). sb. ‘‘A group of warp threads.’’ 

Card. (3A4.221). v. To comb wool, cotton or flax with a wire-toothed 
instrument called a card. 

Flaz-break. (3A6.451. sb. An instrument for breaking flax. 

Hackle. (3A6.451). sb. A contrivance for combing flax. 
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Jeans. (3A6.451). sb. A coarse cotton cloth. 

Linsey-woolsey. (3A4.527). sb. A cloth containing a mixture of flax and 
wool. Variants: Linsey. (3A6.451). Lindsey. (ICR.,1 Jan. 1842). 

Pick wool. (3A4.221). v. ‘The wool was washed and picked to clean 
out the burs.’’ 

Reed or stay, heddle, shuttle, hank, winding-blade, warping-bar, batten, 
breast beam, quill. (3A5.452). Parts of a loom. 

Shives. (3A6.451). sb. Scaly parts of flax. ‘‘The flax was drawn 
through the hackle to take out the shives and tow.’’ 

Swingle. (3A6.451). v. To beat flax in order to clean it of coarser 
parts. 

Swingling knife. (3A6.451). sb. An instrument for beating flax. Var- 
iant: *Swingle. 

Swingling board. (3A6.451). sb. A board on the top of which flax was 
cleaned. ‘‘Flax was broken on a flax-brake and swingled with a wooden 
swingling-knife, the flax being held over the top of a swingling-board.’’ 

Tow. (3A5.452). sb. 1. Coarser fibers of flax. 2. Cloth woven from 
such fibers, having compounds tow-shirt, tow-pants, ete. 


14. Huntinc HONEY. 


Bee hunters. (2A1.116). sb. Persons who hunt for the honey of wild 
bees. ‘‘Early settlers make it a prominent pursuit after frost to hunt bee 
trees for honey and wax, both of which find ready market.’’—Sk.33. 

Bee tree. (Sk.33). sb. A tree in which bees have located a hive. 
Variant: Bee gum. (3A4.336). So called from the fact that the hives 
were usually found in hollow gum trees. 

*Patent gum. sb. A manufactured hive; name derived from above. 

Take the course. (241.116). v.phr. To locate a bee tree by observing 
the direction of the bee’s flight. Variant: “Lime bees. A good description 
of the process in DeVere, Americanisms, pp. 204-5. 


15. TRAPPING. 


tCoon. (3A9.301). v. To proceed in the manner of a raccoon. ‘‘To 
coon up a tree or across a log.’’ Variant: *tCoon ét; as, to coon it across 
a log. 
tDead-fall. (3A9.301). sb. A trap made of sticks supporting a weight 
intended to fall upon the victim. 

Fire corral. (BB.101). sb. A means of rounding up game employed by 
the Indians. It was a circular prairie fire burning toward the center. 

Medicine. (3A9.301). sb. A mixture of aniseed oil, asafetida and musk 
with fish-oil, put on bait. 

Medicine sack. (3A9.301). sb. A cloth bag soaked in ‘‘medicine.’’ 

Trail. (3A9.301). sb. ‘‘A trail was formed by dragging the medicine 
sack along the ground.’’ 

Varmint. (BB.60). sb. A term of derogation usually applied to wild 
animals, but of wide derivative application. 
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(Wont. (BB.60). v. To attract varmints to a trap, as by making a 
trail of blood or medicine. 


ALLOCATION AS TO SOURCES. 
The following lists are of course not mutually exclusive. 
I. YANKEE TERMS. 


On authority of the lists in Dialect Notes and dialect diction- 
aries.—Back counties, beggar-ticks,® beggar-lice, beaver, bee, cop- 
perhead, covered wagon, clapboard, duffle, fence-viewer,’® froe, 
gopher, grub, hardpan, Indian meal, jumper, neat-cattle, sensitive 
plant, shin-plaster, shooting-match, whipsawing. 

Additional list on authority of Mrs. Farrar (esp. Vt. and York 
state) and Prof. E. N. S. Thompson (Conn.)—Bluff, bob-o-link- 
um, bob-white, bugjuice, cash article, card (v.), cattail, crowfoot, 
dugout, foot-racing, flapjack, foot-stone, garter-snake, geography- 
match, hog killin time, honey locust, improvements, johnny-cake, 
lady-slipper, linsey, line-fence, mandrake, muskellunge, newcomer, 
nip, patch, pone, rattlesnake weed, swell, shindig, sinkhole, snake- 
wood, snapweed, squatter, soapstone, steer, samp, shot in the neck, 
trundle bed, touch-me-not, wildcat whiskey. 

Total, 62. 

II. SoOUTHERNISMS. 


On authority of the lists in Dialect Notes and dialect diction- 
aries.—Bugjuice, bottom-oak, bit, bull-head, break (v), Bowie 
knife, bee-tree, bee-gum, bee-hunter, back counties, bottom, 
bottom-oak, black-oak, barrens, bluff, black-oak, bob-o-linkum, 
blue-cat, chink (v.), chinkin, clapboard, cat-in-clay, covered wag- 
on, copperhead, corn-pone, corn-dodger, corn-cracker, coon (v.), 
eat, catfish, channel cat, cleat hinge, deaden, deadening, diggings, 
double-log house, dugout, daubin, doggery, deadfall, fat-wood, 
froe, gopher, grit (v.), grit corn (sb.), grit bread, grub (v.), 
getherin, gally-nippers, hardpan, hominy, homestead, hoe-cake, 
hand-patch, hog-killin time, hewed-log cabin, jack-oak, johnny- 
jump-up, linsey, linsey-woolsey, lock-fence, light-wood, lay high, 


® This and other words referring to flora and fauna, etc., have been omitted 
above. See note 8 supra. 

10 Whereas the rail-fence terms came from the South, ‘‘fence-viewer’’ is 
from New England. The Yankees used stone fences, for which there was 
no material in Iowa, but they furnished Iowa’s form of government. 
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lye hominy, log-rolling, lock-fence, lizard, May-apples, mud-clerk, 
mudeat, nip, pig-nut, pudding stones, puncheon, plunder, patch, 
picayune, plank-road, pone, pestle (v.), quilting party, red-oak, 
roasting ears, rail-fence, reddin-comb, rail-cut, rag-party, regular, 
suck, serub-oak, sensitive plant, sow-belly, samp, steer, slough (v.), 
stake-and-rider fence, shot in the neck, second bottom, shovel-nose 
sturgeon, shindig, shake (sb.), splint, tow-head, thatch roof, var- 
mint, white-oak, worm fence, worm stick, wildcat whiskey, yellow 
cat. 

Additional list on authority of Professor Summey (esp. Tenn. 
and Carolinas) and Professor Lewisohn (S. C.).—Beggar-lice, 
blackjack-oak, bob-white, buffalo, backlog, crowfoot, cattails, draw- 
ing-knife, foot-stone, garter-snake, ground squirrel, honey locust, 
hog-meat, hog and hominy, johnny-cake, jeans, lady-slipper, log- 
cabin, mock-orange hedge, mustard greens, redhorse, soap-stone, 
steelyards, spelling match, trundle bed. 

Total, 136. 

The traced terms of my word-list, therefore, show 62 from 
New England and 136 from the South, a proportion of more than 
two to one in favor of the latter. The proportion shown in the 
nativity figures of the 1860 census is two to one in favor of the 
South, while nativity figures in the 1850 census indicate even a 
considerably greater preponderance of Southern influence in Iowa 
at that time. Thus the evidence of dialect, so far as traced, lends 
strength to the contention that Iowa’s early settlers came very 
largely from the South and from districts such as southern 
Illinois and Indiana, which were settled by people from the South. 


- 
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CHAUCER’S “SHAPEN WAS MY SHERTE” 


By Laura A. HIBBARD 
Wellesley College 


In three passages Chaucer makes curious allusion to the shaping 
of a shirt or of a cloth as synonymous with the beginning of life. 
In the Knight’s Tale (1566) Arcite complains, ‘‘Shapen was my 
deeth erst than my sherte;’’ in the legend of Hypermnestra (68) 
old Egiste engagingly remarks: 

Sin first that day that shapen was my sherte 
Or by the fatal sustren had my dom, 


So ny myn herte never thing me com 
As thou, myn Ypermistra, doghter dere. 


In Troilus (III, 733) the hero begs: 


O fatal sustren which er any clooth 
Me shapen was, my destene me sponne, 
So helpeth to this werk that is bi-gonne. 
Similar expressions, as noted by the New English Dictionary, 
may also be found in the poetry of Lydgate and Wyatt. In 
Lydgate’s Complaint of the Black Knight occur the lines (489 ff.) : 


Or I was born my desteny was sponne 
By Parcas sustren ‘ 
For they my deth shopen or my sherte. 

In the poem beginning ‘‘ Alas the greiff,’’ Wyatt laments ‘‘the 
careful chance shapen afore my sherte.’’ 

Chaucer’s use of the phrase seems to be the earliest on record. 
Its apt alliterative brevity has the savor of colloquial speech 
about it; and poetically, of course, the convenience of ‘‘sherte’’ 
as a rime word is more than apparent.? But these observations 
do nothing to explain the phrase itself. Editorial comment on it 
has been content to cite Tyrwhitt’s remark that ‘‘the shirt here 
refers to the linen shirt in which a new-born babe is wrapped.’’ 
Doubtless linen baby shirts have been fashioned since time im- 
memorial, but surely it is fair to ask why homespun should be 
connected with the Fates, or why a plaintive young man like 


1 The rime is used not only in the passages cited from the legend of Hy- 

permnestra and the Knight’s Tale, but also in the Prologue to the Legend 

(B405), in Sir Thopas (2049), and in the Nun’s Priest’s Tale (4310). 
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Arcite or an ancient like Egiste should refer thus portentously 
to the actual garments of babyhood. Either Chaucer was indulg- 
ing in a naively incongruous association of ideas, or else the 
‘‘sherte’’ meant something not woven by human hands. This was 
Lydgate’s understanding of the word, and he states definitely 
that ‘‘Pareas sustren’’ made both ‘‘sherte’’ and ‘‘deth;’’ in other 
words, to him and presumably to Chaucer also, the ‘‘sherte’’ was, 
so to speak, a transcendental garment, symbolic of human life and 
destiny. 

This mediaeval weaving of the classic single thread of life into 
a whole garment is not in itself surprising. Restraint was not a 
virtue of mediaeval imagination even in the hands of master poets. 
A later and more sophisticated poet than Chaucer, Ariosto, prince 
of court poets that he was, stretched invention further. In the 
Orlando Furioso (XXXIV, 88 ff.) the poet tells of the visit of 
Astolpho to the moon. St. John guides him to a palace in which 
he finds every room 

Piena di velli 

Di lin, di seta, di coton, di lana, 

Tinti in vari colori e vrutti e belli. 
Each of these cloths is symbolic of some one’s mortal fate, and 
they are woven, sorted, and removed by ancient women of whom 
the saint says: 

Le vecchi son le Parche, che con tali 

Stami filano vite a voi mortali. 

But though it be recognized that Chaucer’s ‘‘sherte’’ belongs 
with Ariosto’s bolts of cloth as a ‘‘heavenish’’ and not a mortal 
thing, it may still be asked why it was a shirt that was ‘‘shapen,”’ 
instead of something else. The proverbial tone no less than the 
prosaic nature of the object point to the influence of popular 
faney, if not to actual popular origin. Once one begins to inquire, 
it appears that the shirts of folklore might fill a mighty wardrobe 
full of marvelous things, shirts such as the Elfin Knight? re- 


2 Child, Ballads, I, 7. Cf. Vol. V, p. 284 for comment on shirts as bethrothal 
tokens and on the significance of a lover’s request for a shirt. Lean, 
Collectanea, Bristol, 1903, Vol. II, p. 580, notes that the marriage shirt pre- 
sented by a Scotch bride to her groom, was finely made and was commonly 
kept to be his dead shirt. In folk tales, as in the Elfin Knight ballad, 
the making of a shirt is often one form of the impossible task. Cf. 
Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, Vol. III, p. 200, for Gesta Romanorum 
tales about shirts made of linen three inches square. 
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quired, made without any seam or needle work, without needle, 
knife or thread; beautiful shirts of silk and holland fine which 
lovers use for true love tokens ;? magic shirts having the talismanic 
property of changing color with the fate or feelings of the lovers,‘ 
shirts that are chastity tests, shirts of enchantment,’ and many 
others. In a good number of these folk tales the shirts are life 
tokens which indicate how life goes with the person to whom they 
originally belonged. A more occult type, because the shirts are 
not made by or for mortals, may be found in the shirts or shrouds 
which ‘‘in the folklore of many countries, are supposed to be 
washed in the moonlight by spirit women.’ In the Celtic legends 
of the Washer of the Ford, the Weird Woman washes the super- 
natural garments and gear of those doomed to a violent death. 
In English folklore the same superstition has left its haunting 
impress. In the bailad of Clerk Colvill (Child, No. 42) the 
doomed hero meets a mermaiden: 

‘*Ye wash, ye wash, ye bonny may, 

And ay’s ye wash your sark of silk;’’ 

**Tt’s a’ for you, ye gentle knight, 

My skin is whiter than the milk.’’ 
The knight’s shirt, in this instance, is literally his fate. 

The number and variety of these folk beliefs serve to point the 

way by which the humble things of life become symbolic. Fate, 
which is always more ‘‘ny to man’’ than his shirt, comes to be 


3 Silken sarks appear in balladry as tokens which legitimate a messenger. 
The lady will recognize it because ‘‘her own hand sewed the seam.’’ 
Cf. Child’s notes and texts for Child Maurice (No. 83) and Johnie Scott 
(No. 99). 

4 Cf. the various versions of the ‘‘Wright’s Chaste Wife,’’ Gesta Roma- 
rorum; Herbert, Catalogue, Vol. III, p. 233 (the Wright’s shirt could never 
be soiled or torn while he and his wife were faithful to one another.) 
For shirts turning black when the owner dies see Hartland, Perseus, Vol. II, 
p- 10. 

5 In the Scotch folk tale, The Black Bull of Norroway (Chambers, R. C., 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland, Edinburg, 1847, pp. 244 ff.), and in the Middle 
Eng. romance of Str Generides, a blood or tear stained shirt can only be 
cleansed by the hero’s lost sweetheart. The magic shirt is here used as an 
identity test. In other tales it has even more magical properties. Campbell, 
The Fians, London, 1891, p. 182, tells how certain enemies of Finn were 
made magically strong by shirts made for them by fairy sweethearts. The 


magic shirts of disenchantment are best known through Grimm’s fairy tale 


of the Sic Swans. 

@ Cf. Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore de France, Index, Lavandiéres de nuit; Schoep- 
perle, ‘‘The Washer of the Ford,’’ Jour. Eng. and Germ. Phil. XVIII, p. 65 
(1919). 
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represented by the shirt itself. In the work shop of popular 
fancy, where so many looms had spun so many shirts of destiny, 
it is probable that the phrase was likewise coined which Chaucer 
used with such pleasant zest. 


i 
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SHAKESPEARE'’S “LIVING ART” 


By J. S. Rem 
Cambridge, England 

The passage on which I desire to comment is in ‘‘Love’s 

Labour’s Lost,’’ I, i, 12, 13 (speech by the king of Navarre) : 
Our court shall be a little Academe 
Still and contemplative in living art. 

The expression ‘‘living art’’ is hard to interpret, and com- 
mentators afford very little aid. The note of Furness is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Living art’’, that is, in that art of which we shall give 
a living proof. Although the little academe shall be still in its 
contemplation, yet it will be active in its living examples of a rule 
of conduct. It seems to me that there is an antithesis between 
‘still’ and ‘living.’ Schmidt’s definition (s.v. ‘art’) ‘immortal 
science’ is, to me, impossible; living is not ever-living, and ‘art’ 
is not science! The words of the text, however, on the face of 
them, exclude the idea of antithesis. Contemplation is not con- 
trasted with action; the ‘living art’ exists in contemplation, and 
is not contrasted with it. 

The whole scene contains, I think, reminiscences of certain 
features of the post-Aristotelian, especially the Stoic, philosophy, 
as expressed by Latin writers. The Stoie division of philosophy 
into three portions, viz., qvowxy, was known in 
every school. In the writings of Sixtus, Empiricus, Epictetus, 
and many other late authorities, this jx is defined as téxvy 
tov fBiov, in the Latin writers as ars vitae or ars vivendi (as in 
Cie. De Fin, 1, 42, and Acad. 2, 23). Of these three portions of 
philosophy the Stoics made the third overwhelmingly important, 
so that sometimes philosophia was defined as itself ars vitae (so 
in Cie. De Fin. 3, 4 and in Sen. Ep. 95, 8.). Again, the Stoies 
laid great stress on the moral value of contemplation of the uni- 
verse; ef. Cic. Cato M. 77, ‘‘credo deos immortalis sparsisse animos 
in corpora humana, ut essent qui terras tuerentur, quique caeles- 
tium ordinem contemplantes imitarentur eum vitae modo et con- 
stantia.’’? So Sen. De Ira 2, 16, 2, and in many other later writ- 
ers, as Synesius 128 (Migne), 5 tot Ivbaydgas GAA’ ovdé 
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(the right reading is obviously otSév GAA’ qyow el- 
vat tov te Svtwv xal yevouévwv. The same statement about 
Pythagoras is in Lactantius, 3, 9; in the Plac. Phil. I, 1, and in 
a Pythagorean fragment in Stobaeus, Flor. 1, 62, 3. The cor- 
respondence of ars vivendi with ‘‘living art’’ is striking, and 
the whole setting of the context harmonizes with the conception, 
which was to be found in writers more read in the schools of 
Shakespeare’s day than now, viz. Seneca, and Cicero’s philosoph- 
ical writings. 


4 
y 
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Die Charakterprobleme bei Shakespeare: Eine Einfiihrung in das Verstind- 
miss des Dramatikers, by Levin L. Schiicking. XV+286 pp. Verlag von 
Bernhard Tauchnitz, Leipzig, 1919. 


The use of the historical method in Shakespeare criticism began at least 
as early as the epoch of Samuel Johnson.1 Johnson understood, for in- 
stance, some of the literary circumstances under which Shakespeare wrote. 
He actually read some of Shakespeare’s stories in the form in which they 
became known to Shakespeare himself, and he occasionally passed judg- 
ment upon the dramatist’s use of these sources. He observed that these 
stories are not always noble or weighty in content, and that Shakespeare’s 
alterations of incident or personality sometimes resulted in incongruities.2 

The beginnings of this sort made by Johnsen and his eighteenth- 
century successors, however, were submerged in the fine enthusiasms and 
transcendental insights of the critical schools that followed. Historical 
criticism has only a negligible place in the romantic criticism of Schlegel, 
Coleridge, and Hazlitt, and in the metaphysical criticism of the German 
Hegelians, such as Ulrici and Gervinus. Through the potency of these 
men Shakespeare became for the nineteenth century less the industrious 
Elizabethan dramatist, and more the disembodied spirit of art and truth. 
‘‘He never introduces a word, or a thought in vain or out of place,’’ 
declares Coleridge. ‘‘Shakespeare never followed a novel because he 
found such and such an incident in it, but because he saw that the story, 
as he read it, contributed to enforce, cr to explain, some great truth 
inherent in human nature.’’ 

But with all its priceless insights, the adoration of Shakespeare that 
accumulated during the nineteenth century could not be permanently 
endured, partly because of its violation of historical fact, and partly 
because of its sheer extravagance. The culmination of this extravagance 
was reached, perhaps, about the time of the Shakespeare tercentenary of 
1864. It was then, in any case, that the modern reaction seems to have 
begun. Within a year or so appeared Riimelin’s famous little volume, 


1 Dryden and Rymer knew something of Shakespeare’s use of sources, and 
the early editors, Rowe (1709), Pope (1725), Theobald (1733). Hanmer 
(1743), and Warburton (1747)—especially Theobald—had considerable in- 
formation concerning the literary and social conditions under which Shakes- 
peare wrote. Under Johnson’s encouragement, presumably, Charlotte Lennox, 
in her Shakespear Illustrated (3 Vols., 1753-4), reprinted the supposed 
sources for some twenty-two plays, thus aiding Johnson in his critical obser- 
vations. To these matters I am giving attention in a forthcoming study. 

2 For an example, see Johnson’s edition of 1765, Vol. I, p. 259. 
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Shakespearestudien,; and from that day on, one may trace a fresh 
tradition of Shakespeare criticism, a tradition based, once more, upon the 
historical method, and skeptical in its temper toward Shakespeare’s art. 
In Germany and France this new skepticism was received with a certain 
hospitality;4 but among those who speak Shakespeare’s language it has 
been generally silenced, until this twentieth century.5 

Professor Schiicking’s volume, then, carries forward the modern impulse 
of Shakespeare skepticism launched by Riimelin and his contemporaries, 
and the new critic very appropriately pays homage more than once to 
his German predecessor.6 True to the new tradition, Professor Schiicking 
bases his criticism upon the historical conditions of Shakespeare’s art: 
the sociological position of the drama, traditions of thought, the demands 
of the public audience, the dramatist’s use of sources and of theatrical 
conventions. Finding in the plays, as he believes, innumerable obscuri- 
ties, inconsistencies, and lapses from modern taste, the critic charges 
them chiefly to two conditions: first the poet’s sheer carelessness and 
lack of artistic conscience, condoned by the public audience; and second- 
ly, a primitiveness in the dramatic art of Shakespeare’s day, from which 
he could not have escaped even if he had perceived its imperfection. 

That the plays show signs of carelessness, or of artistic exuberance, 
no one will now deny. In these days, even the orthodox speak of ‘‘the 
sins of a great but negligent artist,’’ and can assert with impunity that 
‘‘Shakespeare lacked the conscience of the artist who is determined to 
make everything as good as he can.’’?7 In some of his observations, 
indeed, Professor Schiicking omits mention of the orthodox who have 
preceded him in his skepticism. The ‘‘mangelnder Einklang’’ that he 
finds in the poetic speech of unpoetical persons, for example, was noted, 


3 The preface is dated November, 1865. 

4 For examples see Humbert, C., Moléére, Shakespeare und die deutsche 
Krittk, Leipzig, 1869; Benedix, R., Die Shakespearomanie: Zur Abwehr, 
Stuttgart, 1873; Biichner, A., Les Derniers Critiques de Shakespeare, Caen, 
1876. 

5 For examples of the historical method and the skeptical attitude see 
Bridges, R., in The Works of William Shakespeare, Stratford Head Press 
Edition, Vol. X, Stratford, 1907, pp. 321-334; Stoll, E. E., in Modern 
Philology, Vol. III, pp. 281-303, Vol. VII, pp. 557-575, Vol. X, pp. 55-80, 
Vol. XII, pp. 197-240; Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
Vol. XXII, pp. 201-233; Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Vol. 
X, pp. 236-279; University of Minnesota Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Nos. 2 and 7; Lewis, C. M., The Genesis of Hamlet, New York, 1907; 
Robertson, J. M., The Problem of ‘‘Hamlet,’’ London, 1919; Shaw, G. B., 
Dramatic Opiniens and Essays, 2 Vols., New York, 1907, passim. Of these 
studies the most extensive and important are those of Professor Stoll. I 
omit his titles merely for brevity. 

6 For references to Riimelin, see Schiicking, pp. 23, 110, 179. 

7 Bradley, A. C., Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1911, pp. 75, 77. 


® See Schiicking, pp. 90-93. 
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a hundred years apart, by Coleridge and Bradley.® In certain other 
illustrations, however, the critic speaks independently and, I hope, in per- 
manent isolation. He tells us, for example, that the personality of Polon- 
ius shows a careless lack of unity: an incongruous combining of stupidity 
and wisdom.10 The wisdom, that is to say, is largely spoken not by the 
foolish Polonius, but by Shakespeare himself. 

‘‘So fallt schon die Betrachtung, dass Kiirze des Witzes Seele ist, ein 
wenig aus dem Rahmen; die Bemerkung ferner, dass das Alter das an 
Misstrauen zu viel hat, was die Jugend davon zu wenig besitzt, ist zu 
gut fiir Polonius; auch das geniale Paradox vom ‘Ueberzuckern des 
Teufels’ ist echter Shakespeare. . . . So miissen wir denn auch hier zu 
dem unabweisbaren Schluss kommen, dass die Einheit des Charakters 
durchbrochen ist und ihm in der Abschiedsrede Worte und Gedanken in 
den Mund gelegt sind, die vom Dichter unmittelbar gesprochen werden, 
aber mit dem Charakter und Wesen des Sprechenden nicht in Zusammen- 
hang zu bringen sind.’’11 

Although it would be obviously unfair to imply that Professor Schiick- 
ing’s characterization of Polonius can be presented in this summary 
fashion, his notion of disunity in this dramatic figure may be thus clearly 
discerned. This notion was, of course, familiar as early as the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and it was combatted—successfully, I think—by 
both Warburton and Johnson.12 I surmise that for most readers of the 
play Johnson sufficiently resolved the alleged disunity by his ‘‘idea of 
dotage encroaching upon wisdom.’’ 

But since the charge of mere carelessness must necessarily lead to 
mere quarrel, let us proceed to the more definite charge of primitiveness 
in specific dramatic devices. Here the chief contention is that, both 
in dialogue and in soliloquy, the utterances of a character are often to 
be interpreted in a primitive literal sense, rather than through an indirect 
psychological bearing. Thus when a character speaks about himself13 
we must often accept his assertion as mere objective truth, without in- 
ferring an unconscious psychological exposure. When Caesar commends 
his own power and fearlessness, we are told, we must accept his assertions 
as mere information concerning his greatness, and we must not commit 
the error of accounting Caesar a braggart or a coward. He is not boast- 
ing; he is merely giving us useful information about himself.14 And we 
are warned against a similar error in interpreting what one character 
says about another.15 When Laertes insists to Ophelia that in his court- 


® See Coleridge, Lectures and Notes on Shakspere (edited by Ashe, T., 
London, 1885), pp. 89-90; Bradley p. 74. 


10 See Schiicking, pp. 96-107. 

11 Schiicking, pp. 101, 106. 

12 See Johnson’s edition of 1765, Vol. VIII, pp. 182-183. 

13 See Schiicking, pp. 25-48 (‘‘Die unmittelbar Selbsterklarung’’). 
14 See Schiicking, pp. 36-48. 

15 See Schiicking, pp. 49-83 (‘‘Die Charakterspiegelung’’). 
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ship Hamlet has an unworthy motive, is he disclosing his own shallow 
suspicion, or merely an objective fact about Hamlet? Merely, we are 
assured, the latter1‘—and this in the face of Laertes’ undeniable shallow- 
ness throughout the play! 

But let us examine this doctrine somewhat more closely as applied to 
Shakespeare’s soliloquies. In these utterances readers have been ac- 
customed to find two sorts of information: objective facts about persons 
and things, and subjective, or indirect, disclosures concerning the speak- 
ers themselves. Since the device assumes that the speaker is thinking 
aloud, we inevitably grasp not only the objective facts that are passing 
through his mind, but also some impression of the person who admits such 
thoughts, and who expresses them in a particular way. In other words, 
our impression from a soliloquy includes psychological inferences as to the 
world within the speaker. Now Professor Schiicking would have us be- 
lieve that in these psychological inferences we are deluded, for in these 
matters, as he believes, Shakespeare’s art is merely primitive and literal, 
not psychological. This conception may be illustrated by what Oliver says 
of Orlando after arranging that the wrestler, Charles, shall bring about 
Orlando’s death: 

‘*T hope I shall see an end of him; for my soul, yet I know not why, 
hates nothing more than he. Yet he’s gentle; never school’d, and yet 
learned; full of noble device; of all sorts enchantingly beloved; and indeed 
so much in the heart of the world, and especially of my own people, who 
best know him, that I am altogether misprised.’’ 17 

To most readers, I assume, Oliver’s admission to himself of Orlando’s 
virtues has seemed a villain’s natural reflection, and his words, ‘‘my 
soul, yet I know not why, hates nothing more than he,’’ have suggested 
a villain’s natural hesitation in wrong-doing. But for Professor Schiick- 
ing Oliver’s words favorable to Orlando are psychologically untrue: 
‘‘Wirklichkeitstreu is das kaum mehr.’’ As a man, Oliver never could 
have uttered them; he speaks them only as a machine conveying objective 
information concerning Orlando.18 

Similarly invalid psychologically are Lady Macbeth, Iago, and Cloten, 
for example, when in soliloquy they mention their own villainy as being 
such. They cannot, we are told, be persons thinking such thoughts; they 
are merely dramatic devices for conveying to the audience useful infor- 
mation.19 

If ‘‘primitiveness’’ of this particular sort can ever be proved of 
Shakespeare’s art, we shall, of course, have to accept it. For the present 
I doubt its existence. I can see no psychological improbability in Oliver’s 


16 See Schiicking, pp. 63-68. 
17 As You Like It, I, i, 170-176. 


18 See Schiicking, pp. 57-58. Concerning the similar cases of Edmund and 
Iago see pp. 58-61. 
19 See Schiicking, pp. 32-33. 
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reflecting upon Orlando’s virtues, and I can see no possibility of an 
audience’s knowing when to cease thinking of Oliver as a hesitating 
human being, and when to regard him merely as a: mechanical bearer of 
information. I infer, moreover, that Professor Schiicking feels, at times, 
a similar difficulty; for he is not always ready to apply his own ‘‘prim- 
itive’’ interpretation. 


‘‘Besides, this Duncan 
Hath borne his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet-tongu’d, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off.’’2° 

When the murderer-to-be soliloquizes thus over the virtues of his victim, 
Professor Schiicking feels something more than a ‘‘primitive’’ communica- 
tion of objective information; in this utterance, at least, the critic infers 
that the speaker is disclosing also his own psychological struggle.21 Can 
we be sure, then, that there is no psychological disclosure also in the 
utterance of Oliver examined above? From such examples I infer that if 
aesthetic criticism has its dangers, so has also the ‘‘primitivism’’ of the 
historical critic. 

But I have still to mention the most important matter treated in the 
book before us: the problem raised by the relations of Shakespeare’s 
characters to the plots in which they display themselves.22 Here Professor 
Schiicking will find support in the contributions of such writers as Stoll, 
Bridges, Lewis, and Robertson;23 for like him, these other critics have 
discerned in one or another of Shakespeare’s plays an incongruity between 
character and plot. They have sometimes found the hero developing into 
qualities and magnitudes that do not conform to the fabric of the action. 
They occasionally feel a psychological inconsistency between what the 
hero ts and what he does. 

Although these ¢ritics may charge the artistic imperfection in part either 
to the dramatist’s carelessness or to his primitivism, they find also a specific 
cause in the known facts of Shakespeare’s literary procedure. For his plots 
he commonly used the stories of other men, and these stories are sometimes 
trivial, violent, improbable, or even fantastic. In using a story, to be sure, 
Shakespeare made occasional alterations in detail; but the essentials of the 
fable he retained. But although committing himself to the plot, he trans- 
formed the characters; or, to put the matter more truly, he created person- 
ages who had never existed in the world before. Othello, for example, per- 


20 Macbeth, I, vii, 16-20. 
21 See Schiicking, p. 62. 
22 See Schiicking, pp. 109-205 (‘‘Charakter und Handlung’’). I hope I may 
be pardoned for remarking that I have treated this subject very briefly and 
generally in an article, ‘‘The Shakespeare Skeptics,’’ in The North American 
Review, March, 1922. From this article I venture to repeat here an occa- 
sional phrase or opinion. 


23 To these writers I give exact references above. 
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forms the acts of Cinthio’s Moor; but the man, Othello, never entered the 
world until Shakespeare fashioned him. The Macbeth of the play does the 
deeds recorded by Holinshed; but the soul of this man was born of the 
dramatist. Hamlet follows a course of action provided by earlier writers; 
but the personality loved by us comes into existence only in Shakespeare’s 
play. If, then, in the midst of old stories we encounter new and intense 
personages created by Shakespeare, we may justly inquire whether the new 
dramatic figures will submit to the traditional action. Will all of the new 
psychology conform to all of the old intrigue? 

This question exposes what we may fairly call the chief problem of 
Shakespeare criticism in our day, and to it Professor Schiicking gives ample 
space. We may be grateful, at least, for a clear statement of the matter 
in hand: 

‘*Mann kann, wie wir gesehen haben, ein grundsitzliches Verhaltniss von 
Charakter und Handlung bei Shakespeare nur insoweit feststellen, als er 
von der Handlung ausgeht und sich, so lange es irgend méglich, an sie hilt. 
In vielen Fallen zwar scheint er uns thr treuer zu bleiben, als es die 
Charakterzeichnung erlaubt.’’24 

The application of this doctrine will, of course, always lead to controversy. 
Just which characters become so real that we chafe at their submitting to 
fantastic adventure? Can we believe in the crimes of a morally enlightened 
Macbeth? Can we tolerate the homiletic unction in which a newly crowned 
Henry the Fifth dismisses Falstaff? In answering we must supplement his- 
torical criticism with aesthetic impressions and moral judgments. Our 
answers cannot be scientific. The possibility of cleavage between character 
and action is always present when new personalities are created in the 
midst of old intrigues; but it does not follow that Shakespeare could 
never elude the danger. The controversial aspect of the matter appears, 
then, when we cite examples. In the romantic comedies generally, the case 
would seem to be relatively clear. The stories themselves are often in- 
credibly adventurous, and as such Shakespeare and the Elizabethans prized 
them. If, however, the characters in these stories are transformed into 
independent realities, as they sometimes are in the plays, the improbabilities 
of their doings may become almost innumerable. Hence we may receive 
hospitably, for instance, what Professor Schiicking says of the unrealities 
of behavior in Much Ado About Nothing and The Winter’s Tale.25 But in 
more important instances he does not so readily win our assent. We are 
told, for example, that Cleopatra in the early part of the play is developed 
into a ‘‘Kokotte’’ such as could never have risen to the ‘‘kénigliche’’ 
nature necessarily demanded by the close of the story: ‘‘Es kann wohl nicht 
zweifelhaft sein, dass diese innerlich und dusserlich kénigliche Frau mit der 
Kokotte des ersten Teiles wenig gemeinsam hat.’’26 In opposition to this 
opinion I, for my part, must hold that whatever change the character or 


24 Schiicking, p. 191. The italics are mine. 
25 See Schiicking, pp. 196, 199-200. 
26 Schiicking, pp. 130-131. 
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mood of Cleopatra undergoes results not from careless art but from the 
valid spiritual transformation of the hero characteristic of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy in general. Where is the essential power of Shakespeare more 
compelling than in the elevation of Romeo the trifler, 


‘*Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs; 

Being purg’d, a fire sparkling in lover’s eyes; 

Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers’ tears;’’27 
into Romeo the desperate master of life, 

**O, here 

Will I set up my everlasting rest, 

And shake the yoke of inauspicious stars 

From this world-wearied flesh.’’28 
I confess my own wonder not at the elevating of Cleopatra’s character, 
but at the absence of a still more ample transformation. 

But in treating the relation of plot to character Professor Schiicking’s 
chief contribution is not his opinions concerning specific plays, but rather 
his appeal to Shakespeare’s general literary procedure—a procedure in 
which, I repeat, always lurks the danger that a newly created personage may 
outgrow the design of a borrowed action. 

In summary one should gratefully acknowledge the usefulness of this 
volume as a rigid application of the historical method. It wisely reminds us 
again of Elizabethan theatrical conditions, of conventions in types of char- 
acter, and of Shakespeare’s use of sources and of stage-devices. The 
critic’s very special conception of ‘‘primitivism’’ in dialogue and soliloquy 
seems to be be largely erroneous. Like all historical criticism, finally, that 
of Professor Schiicking leaves us at some distance from ultimate interpreta- 
tion. Into the essence of Shakespeare it does not penetrate. That essence is, 
in general, relatively independent of historical circumstances. The student 
of these circumstances serves us in pointing out the materials and conven- 
tions employed; but for entrance into the mysteries of Shakespeare’s crea- 
tive transformation of materials, historical criticism must yield to aesthetic 
insight and moral judgment. 

Karu Youna. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Wie, Wo, Wann ist die Ilias entstanden? by Dr. Adolf Lércher. 128 pp. 
Max Niemeyer, Halle, 1920. 


This book is founded on arguments advanced by Miilder in his Ilias und 
thre Quellen that the Iliad is the result of a group of early songs worked 
over and expanded by a creative poet in comparatively late times. 

Miilder regarded the character of Achilles and the ‘‘Wrath’’ as the work 
of this late poet who was thus the author of the Iliad, but Lércher regards 
27 Romeo and Juliet, I, i, 196-198. 
28 Id. V, iii, 109-112. 
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even this late poet as being older than the poem we now have and thinks 
that the character of Nestor is the real contribution of this final poet of 
the completed epic. 

The poem was created for the great festivals at Olympia, but the poet 
himself was probably a wandering bard from Ionia. This bard added the 
character of Nestor, because of the fact that the exploits and the fame of 
that hero were connected with the regions adjacent to the Alpheus River. 

The ‘‘Wrath’’ was composed at a time when the lords were in revolt 
against the authority of the kings who ruled by divine right, and Achilles 
is the champion of the nobility in that struggle, but in the present Iliad 
the tone is conservative and assumes the offensive. In this poem the lords 
and the kings have united under the banner bearing these words: ‘‘A gov- 
ernment of many is not a good thing, let there be one king.’’ Thersites is 
made to represent the spirit of democracy in the revolt against nobility and 
autocracy. The character of this revolt, as well as the appearance of Ther- 
sites, gives a definite, an unambiguous date for determining the time of the 
origin of the poem. This era must be the age of the great party up- 
heavals in the first half of the sixth century and thus the poet of the Iliad 
is later than Tyrtaeus, Archilochus, and Callinus, being a contemporary 
with Solon, Sappho, and Alcaeus. 

The four hundred years of antiquity which Herodotus assigned to Homer 
must be reduced to one hundred and fifty. 

The creator of the finished Iliad had talent, but was without genius, alles 
in allem ein Talent, doch kein Genie; he had a certain knack of composing 
rapidly, but this knack was at the expense of depth and originality, leicht 
wnd schnell auf Kosten der Tiefe und Eigenart; yet a good-fellow and 
entertaining, ltebenswiirdiger und unterhaltender. 

Socrates said to Crito: ‘‘Those who are pleased with these things and 
those who are not have nothing in common so that they are obliged to 
regard the opinions of each other with contempt.’’ I have no doubt that 
my belief in Homer as a supreme genius seems as foolish to Lércher as his 
beliefs seem to me. 

JoHN A. SCOTT. 
Northwestern University. 


Die homerischen Gleichnisse, von Hermann Frankel. 119 pp. Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, Géttingen, 1921. 


This pamphlet was written under the guidance of Wilamowitz and was 
published with the financial help of the same scholar by means of the 
Wilamowitz-Diels Fund. 

The author begins with a philosophical discussion of the nature and the 
theories of similes, denying the statement of Finsler that Homeric similes 
as a rule have but one point of comparison and that all the rest of the 
simile is pure poetic adornment, and he, Frankel, compares the simile to 
the flute or the violin in an orchestra which carries in a solo the entire 
theme of the music. The Vergleichungspunkt, ‘‘the point of comparison,’’ 
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which has been so prominent in similar discussions, conceals the worth and 
the beauty of Homeric poetry. 

Then follows a careful and intelligent collection of the similes under their 
various categories, such as similes drawn from the elements, trees, plants, 
agriculture, lightning, and the rest. The comments seem to me fair and 
judicious, despite the effort to adjust them to the theory of early and late 
poetic strata. The author regards the similes which deal with ships and 
navigation as late, but those describing the uncontrolled waves and violent 
storms as early, these early similes coming from an age when men looked 
with terror on the sea. 

It must be a trifle confusing for those who find proofs in Homer for 
diverse jrigin to see how rarely these proofs agree: Classical Quarterly, 
Vol. VIII, pp. 212 ff., advanced the theory that the Odyssey differed wide- 
ly ‘from the Iliad in its lack of sensibility to all the phenomena of the 
heavens, while the Iliad was most responsive to storms, winds, and _ the 
elements. Frinkel just reverses this and says, p. 102, In der Ilias gibt es 
fast kein Wetter, then compares these silences with the storms, the cold, 
the snow, and the rain so sympathetically described in the Odyssey. 

No such pamphlet would be complete without pointing out some new 
defect in Homer, and the author here claims absolute priority; p. 43: So 
N 588, das man bisher freilich unbeanstandet gelassen hat. Wie kénnen Bohnen 
vom Schwung und vom Wind gemeinsam getreiben werden, wahrend doch 
das Worfeln gegen den Wind erfolgt? Of course the bezas are driven into 
the wind by the winnowing-shovel, and the combined action of the two win- 
nows the beans. This author also repeats the nonsense about the double 
recension of the wasps in XVI 260, a simile which could not be misunder- 
stood by anyone who is at all familiar with wasps. The knowledge Homer 
shows of every phase of rural life makes him hard to understand by people 
who have always lived in the city. 

When Homer is understood he is never absurd, and all that is necessary 
to appreciate him is full knowledge of the conditions under which the poet 
lived. We shall never have that full knowledge, but the new light of the 
last fifty years has lifted much of the obscurity, and in every case this new 
light has revealed the sanity and the lucidity of the poet. 

JOHN A. Scort. 
Northwestern University. 


Das dichterische Kunstwerk: Grundbegriffe der Urtetlsbildung in der 
Literaturgeschichte, by Emil Ermatinger. viii+405 pp. B. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig-Berlin, 1921. 


The author of this remarkable work first draws attention to two different 
methods of writing the history of literature, the historical-positivistic and 
the philosophical-reflective. The first method, which goes back to Comte, 
Taine, and Wilhelm Scherer, examines critically the external historical facts, 
arranges this material in chronological order, presents the lives of the 
authors in their evolution, and discusses their productions according to the 
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origin and the relation of material and form, contents and technique. The 
second method is marked by a spiritual-philosophical attitude in the inter- 
pretation of literature. Here external facts are assumed or are considered 
unimportant. 

Professor Ermatinger believes that the result of an investigation of 
extraneous matters can be only a delusion. Following Bertram, in his 
Nietzsche, he declares that all we can say about the real essence or person- 
ality of people whose memory has come down to the present is really a 
mythos. The science of history therefore borders upon mythology. It is 
one thing for a poet to write a Faust, that is, a mythos, and quite another 
thing for a scientific author to write about the personality of the historical 
Faust, as he sees it. While Professor Ermatinger gives proper credit to 
the valuable work done by the historical-positivistic method, and criticises 
the philosophical method when it shows a tendency toward dilettante or 
‘‘blue stocking’’ treatment of literature, he finds more real virtue in the 
method that treats the ‘‘Gegenstand der Geschichte’’ only as a symbol of 
what has happened, a mythos. The one method is exclusively scientific, the 
other merely aesthetic; however, in both the mind is turned away from 
active moving life, from fellowship with humanity in the widest sense, and it 
must be remembered that ignorance of life is not a proof of wisdom. On 
the contrary, much wisdom comes from a living interpretation of ideas, 
conceptions, and movements. This seems to be the basis of his own method, 
and he maintains that a historian should balance his knowledge of what has 
been with what is in process of growth, ‘‘das Gewordene gegen das Bediirf- 
nis des Werdenden,’’ for history, viewed with the really great ideas of the 
present, becomes to the living generation a mirror of its own strivings and 
being. He asks whether all great historians of literature have not written 
in this manner, above all Gervinus. The idea of growth, of development, 
is constantly in mind; the emphasis is put upon being ‘‘werdend’’ rather 
than ‘‘fertig.’’ Our author says his plan may be called dynamic or 
organic. His point of departure is away from materialistic ‘‘ Positivismus 
und Psychologismus,’’ as in his Die deutsche Lyrik im shrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung von Herder bis zur Gegenwart (See Philological Quarterly, 
Vol. 1, pp. 154-156). He is firm in his belief that the methods and the 
results of psychological research have little value with reference to the 
formation of literary judgments, and that psychiatry and psycho-analysis 
have much less, except perhaps in the case of a psychopathic writer like 
Holderlin. With Professor Ermatinger all life, all poetic creation, is con- 
sidered as experience, as an ego-conditioned creation, that is, the ‘‘ Welt’’ is 
a creation of the ego. The conventional is merely material, a crude mass, 
to be used in the process of life. Life is not simply rest, not simply move- 
ment, but a working together and a counteracting of both, and the result 
of this ‘‘Zusammenwirken’’ and ‘‘Gegenwirken’’ is the product of the crea- 
tive ego. And he states further that in genuine poetic work there is no 
motive without idea, no idea without motive. The two are related to each 

other as body and soul. 
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With these principles in mind the author discourses upon subjects of 
wide range, such as belief and knowledge in experience, the origin of the 
poetic contemplation of the world and its character and problems, the 
philosophical contemplation of the world, the conception of inner and outer 
form, the soul atmosphere in poetry, the inner motivation, rhythm as motiva- 
tion in the lyric, rhythm in prose, the symbolical, etc. 

The last eighty pages of the book are devoted to the lyric, the epic, 
and the dramatic ‘‘Wirkungsform.’’ The author points out the fundamental 
differences in the various types of poetry in order to make the proper 
approach to his discussion. The well-known essentials may be summed up 
in a few words. The nature of the lyric character, in contrast with the 
epic and the dramatic, is helplessness against the demands of the outer life. 
In general the lyric poet does not have in mind a public; his poem is 
primarily an expression rather than a communication. The epic poet com- 
municates; he narrates his story for an audience, possibly a small one. The 
public of the dramatist is quite different from that of the epic poet; as the 
stage-director in Faust says, ‘‘Halb sind sie kalt, halb sind sie roh.’’ The 
dramatist must create intensive agitation of conflicting forces. 

Starting with these well-known differences in clear outline, Professor 
Ermatinger discusses with admirable scholarship and sound logic the prin- 
cipal types of poetry and presents what he considers the proper manner of 
approach to a sympathetic interpretation. 

The book is a masterpiece in its field, and it will bring additional honor 
to the author whose prestige is already recognized by serious students of 


literature. 
Cc. B. W. 


Manuel des études grecques et latimes, by L. Laurand. Picard, Paris. 1921. 


It is rather remarkable in this highly specialized age that one man should 
be able to produce so good a book covering so many fields. Developed from 
the experience of the author and intended for use in French universities, 
it will be found useful elsewhere. It may be used by professors in survey 
courses for graduate students and by the students privately in preparation | 
for the doctorate. There is no other book just like it. It gives brief 
summaries of the various branches of classical philology, with short bibliog- 


_Taphies of important books. It is briefer than the Companions of Whibley 


and Sandys. The seven parts cover (1) Greek geography, history and 
institutions (public and private), (2) Greek literature, (3) historical Greek 
grammar, (4-6) the same fields in Latin studies, (7) miscellaneous. The 
work is intended to give a general survey and as such gives a remarkable 
number of facts presented in a fashion that is easily comprehended. The 
history is presented in outline form and is exceedingly brief. Most space is 
given to literature, Greek and Roman. The bibliography is selected and, 
naturally, many readers will differ as to the relative importance of works 
cited and omitted by Laurand. It is to be expected that French works should 
receive preference over others, as the book is intended primarily for French 
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students, but it is somewhat disappointing to see what we regard as import- 
ant American works disregarded in favor of French, German, English and 
Italian books. Other omissions are due to other causes. I note, e. g., the 
absence of the new edition of Forcellini’s Onomasticon, now appearing, and 
Hiller’s Tibullus (useful for its index, at least). 

The seventh part, entitled ‘‘Metric and Complementary Sciences,’’ seems 
the least satisfactory. Fifty-two pages are given to Greek and Latin 
metric, eleven each to text criticism, palaeography and epigraphy. The page 
of epigraphical abbreviations seems rather futile in its meagreness. Numis- 
matics, archaeology, history of philology, are also sketched. Some interesting 
remarks on fields of work awaiting the investigator conclude this part. These 
remarks are for the benefit of the student, not unknown in our own 
institutions, who thinks that there is nothing left to investigate. A full 
alphabetical index concludes the volume. 

B. L. U. 


Paul Flemings Leben in seinen Gedichten, by Rudolf von Delius. 54 pp. 
Walter Seifert, Stuttgart-Heilbronn. 


The purpose of this little book is to present in convenient form the 
essentials of the poetical life of a seventeenth-century author who has not 
been fully appreciated by literary historians. It is divided into three 
sections: I. Sonnette, II. Elegien, Lieder, Epigramme, and III. Religiése 
Sonnette. 

Fleming’s special importance in the development of German verse lies in 
the fact that he was a pioneer in the field of personal lyrics; his poems 
have a definite place in his own life and in that of the three sisters, 
Elisabeth, Elsabe, and Anna Niehusen, whom he celebrates in song as the 
‘*three graces.’’ In their cheering company for a while he found comfort 
when Europe was in the throes of the Thirty Years’ War, and then after 
losing Elsabe to another suitor and after a short engagement to Anna he 
died at the age of thirty, broken in health, but brave, cheerful, and proud 
in spirit. Possibly his best known poem is the acrostic, ‘‘Ein getreues 
Herze wissen,’’ which was inspired by the rather cold Elsabe. Fleming’s 
philosophy of life may be summed up in his own words, 

‘“Sei dennoch unverzagt, gib dennoch unverloren! 
Weich’ keinem Gliicke nicht, steh’ héher als der Neid!’’ 


Cc. B. W. 


C. Iuli Caesaris Commentarit Belli Gallici, ed. A. Klotz. B. G. Teubner, 
Leipzig. Editio maior, 1921; editio minor, 1920. 


This new critical edition of Caesar is based, not on a reexamination of 
the manuscripts, but on the material given by earlier editors, notably 
Meusel, and on the collation of L published by Holmes. The preface 
summarizes the evidence which shows that the 6 family of manuscripts is 
on @ par with the a family. Klotz seems to be going in the right direction 
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in continuing the swing away from the opinion of Nipperday, that q@ was 
greatly superior. A glance through the critical apparatus for the first book 
reveals several places in which Klotz differs from Meusel, by giving prefer- 
ence to the readings of 6. 

Several pages are devoted to the question of interpolation. Klotz believes 
that Meusel in his latest editions has gone too far in bracketing words, 
phrases, and passages as non-Caesarian. He admits that there are interpo- 
lations, particularly of a geographical nature, and continues the practice of 
bracketing, imter alia, the familiar passage at the end of the first chapter, 
which gives a geography lesson on the boundaries of Gaul. The long 
description of Britain in the fifth book is also bracketed by Klotz, following 
Wex. In general, however, his reaction against Meusel’s mania for inter- 
polation is welcome. 

The difficulty of deciding between q@ and f in a given passage engages 
Klotz’s attention, especially when it comes to word order. He calls atten- 
tion to the importance of this subject and comments favorably on my 
discussion of Caesarian order. He accepts in the main my decisions between 
a and 6 in this regard. As Klotz observes, the difficulty of deciding be- 
tween q@ and f on palaeographical grounds makes necessary a careful study of 
Caesarian usage, to the study of which Klotz himself has in the past made 
notable contributions. The earlier editors who adopted the reading of a@ 
whenever possible had an easy time. 

On the interesting question whether Caesar wrote the various books in 
the years of which they treat or composed the entire work at the end of his 
Gallic campaigns, Klotz takes a somewhat middle ground. He thinks that 
the whole work was actually written at one time, but that Caesar incor- 
porated in it the substance of letters which he had previously sent to Rome. 
The argument of 8. Reinach (Revue de Philologie, 1915) that parts of the 
first book were written at different times is not mentioned. 

The editio minor gives text only, without preface and critical apparatus. 

B. L. U. 


